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THE GORILLA IN HIS NATIVE WILD — SUGGESTING 


A BIG MALE, ONE OF A 


We give in this number some amazing new photographs of gorillas, taken at close 
range in their natural haunts by that well-known big-game photographer, 
Mr. Marcuswell Maxwell, whose wonderful pictures of lions, elephants, buffaloes, and 
other animals will be remembered by our readers. The gorilla photographs were 
obtained recently in the Belgian Congo, among the giant Buringa Volcanoes, where 
the gorilla inhabits the dense forests. This region forms part of the Parc National 


“SOME MONSTROUS RUGGED TYPE 
BAND PLANNING A CONCERTED ATTACK, PHOTOGRAPHED AT TWENTY YARDS. 


OP PREHISTORIC MAN”: 


Albert, and the gorillas are strictly protected. The above photograph was taken 
at about twenty yards, on an occasion when (as described on 313) 
a band of gorillas was apparently meditating a attack on the phdto- 
grapher's party It shows one of the “old men" of the band, a big male. whose 
appearance suggests “some monstrous rugged type of prehistoric Further 
photographs appear on pages 310 and 311, with an article by Mr. Maxwell 
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STALKING GORILLA WITH A CAMERA: 


A BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPHER'S ADVENTURES IN THE BELGIAN CONGO: INCLUDING A NARROW ESCAPE FROM A CHARGING GORILLA. 
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Mr. Marcuswell Maxwell, the famous big-game photographer, 
took his unequalled photographs of gorillas in their native 
wild, among the mountain forests of the Buringa volcanoes 
(one of which is Mikeno, mentioned in the article below), 
during a recent expedition for that purpose to the Parc 
National Albert, in the Belgian Congo. He started with 
his old companion, Captain Palmer-Kerrison, who, how- 
ever, was unfortunately taken ill on the way. In his 
place Mr. Maxwell secured the services of Mr. F. E, 
Vivers. The photographing of wild gorillas is exceedingly 
difficult, owing to the dense vegetation on Steep slopes, 
uncertain foothold, and incessant rain It is also highly 
dangerous, for an angry gorilla (as here described) is apt to 
charge at amazing speed. Further studies by Mr. Maxwell, 
of other animals, will appear later in our pages. 


ts the third day a gorilla herd was found, making its 
( way slowly down from Mikeno; and so, next 
morning, thrilled at the prospect of at last seeing our 
quarry, we set out, three guides, Vivers with a 450 Rigby, 
and myself with camera. (It may here be explained that 
gorillas are absolutely protected, and a special licence is 
necessary even to carry a gun within the Park.) 

Our first meeting with this animal turned out an un- 
lucky one. Having picked up the trail easily and found 
where the gorillas had slept, we finally came across them 
on a very steep slope of Mikeno, and managed to approach 
within twenty-five yards or so without being 
seen The bush was thick and high, and only 
their heads were visible as they fed, and these 
not clearly, through the leaves. The herd 
consisted of sixteen, with one old man, After 
a few minutes a toto (young gorilla) up a tree 
spotted us and gave the alarm, clapping his 
hands against the branch on which he sat. 
Unperturbed, the herd moved slowly off down 
the slope, we following some distance behind 
for some 300 yards. At one time we could 
see the old man bring up their rear and 
looking, as he went along on all fours, for 
all the world like a large grizzly bear, 

The trail now crossed a stream, and here 
we stopped and argued as to whether or not to 
follow, since it appeared probable that better 
opportunities for photography might present 
themselves on the morrow. The guides ad- 
vised us to go on, because the country would, 
before long, become impassable ; so, somewhat 
against our inclinations, we decided to carry 
on, hoping to catch up the band in some open 
place before it became lost to us. The trail 
here led along a very steep hillside, and in so 
doing ran through a low tunnel under thick bush. 
At this point I can do no better than quote from 
Vivers’ account, for he saw more than I : 

“At this point,’ he says, ‘I could 
distinctly hear the gorilla family, chattering 
some two or three hundred yards in our 
advance, and never suspected for a moment 
that a large male gorilla, a short way ahead, 
was meditating our destruction. What now 
happened I cannot adequately describe, as 
it all occurred with such incredible swiftness. 
A shrill scream, four to five hundred pounds 
of infuriated gorilla hurling itself at Maxwell 
(who was a tew yards in front of me with 
camera), Maxwell hurling himself down the 
steep slope, missing having his head knocked 
off by inches; almost at the same instant I 
fired into the black mass of gorilla, having 
no time to raise the rifle to my shoulder, 
Even as I pulled the trigger the brute was 
in the act of striking a guide who was 
immediately on my left. Where the bullet 
struck I do not know, but it was sufficient to 
turn him hurtling down the hillside. Maxwell 
had previously agreed with me that no shot 
was to be fired unless the situation was 
desperate and the animal on the point of 
striking someone, In this case we left it a 
little too late, as neither of us had any 
conception of what the amazing speed of a 
gorilla charge could be, It was more by 
luck than good judgment that nobody was 
killed, Maxwell, not thinking an unprovoked 
gorilla would charge right in, intentionally 
obscured my view, to prevent unnecessary 
shots being fired. However, contrary to the 
customs of well-behaved gorilla, this gentle- 
man did charge without warning, and with 
the full determination to kill somebody.” 

The gorilla (continues Mr. Maxwell) now 
climbed up to the mountain again, through very thick 
bush, and when we followed, made a feint of charging. 
As it appeared that he was only slightly wounded, and 
it was evident that, if we followed him, we should have 
to kill—and this could not be entertained in the Pare 
National——we decided to come back next day. His trail 
then showed that he had rejoined the band and moved 
off downhill 

During this charge he exhibited a speed and, even more, 
a power of acceleration, which can only be described as 
incredible, for he covered the fifteen yards in well under 
the second. Where he had hidden, and for two yards on, 
the ground was churned up to a depth of two inches by 


An Abridgment of the Articles by Mr. MARCUSWELL MAXWELL. 


“At night,” writes Mr. Marcuswell Maxwell, describing the habits of gorillas, “ 
do not appear to sleep with the herd, but build their nests apart on the ground or in the 
enormous Hagenia trees, which fork only a few feet off the ground and can sleep an old He then rushed. off, breaking bamboos and 
The band usually sleep together, the babies with their mothers, the 
youngsters often in nests of broken twigs and vines on the very topmost branches of whatever 
tree may shelter the herd. One often sees nests right under tree-trunks in thick vines or 
One also sees them up in bamboo clumps. Unless hunted. they 
only move a little way daily, probably not more than a quarter of a mile, and where they 


gorilla comfortably. 


on fairly open hillsides. 


Photograph by Marcuswell Maxwell 


and pages 3/2 and 3/3.) 


the terrific force imposed on it, through his legs and 
arms, as he launched himself at us. 

After this, more days of futile search. For two or 
three days past Vivers had been off-colour, and now it 
was evident that he was really ill. I therefore had to 
take him down, first to the White Fathers’ Mission at 
Lulenga, where Father Provoost received us with his 
customary kindness—and then to hospital in Rutchuru, 

Then back to the volcanoes, this time by an easy trail 
which led over high foothills to a camp on the north-eastern 
side of Mikeno. On these uplands the safari passed many 
herds of cattle, the property of the local Batutsi, members 
of a scattered people from whose ranks are recruited chief- 
tains for most of the local tribes. Tall and dignified, 
with clear-cut features and perfect manners, one can readily 
believe the legend that these Batutsi are directly descended 
from the Ancient Egyptians. 

The guides now reported gorilla, one band making to- 
wards Visoki, which lay due south, another at the top of 
the long valley which ran up under Mikeno. Although I 
spent an hour and a half amongst this first band, yet no 
animals were seen, for this country under Visoki is thick 
beyond words. Stinging-nettle here really comes into 
its own, with nine-inch leaves, each equipped with spikes, 
not hairs, a half-inch long or more. This band eventu- 
ally circled back and was lost to us in the lower bamboos. 
In this part of the country one ran across many hives 





THE GORILLA’S SLEEPING HABITS: A YOUNGSTER’S NEST, 
BREAKING 


stop they sleep, making fresh nests each night.” 


of the small bee which lives underground. The honey 
of this insect is eagerly sought for by the natives, who are 
very clever at finding the small hole which leads into the 
large underground cavity in which the comb is found 
Since these bees do not sting, their nests are easy prey 
to the finder, but I noticed that all natives were most 
caretul to return the comb to the nest after they had taken 
away the leather-like sacs which surround the living-cell 
and which contain the honey 

Thereafter, attention was switched to the Mikeno 
band, which proved much more interesting. By now I 
had two Batwa pYgmies working under Jacobo, the head 
guide ; cheery little fellows, though larger than the true 


(See Illustrations on the Front Page 


MADE BY 
DOWN TWIGS AND LACING THEM WITH VINES, AT THE TOP 
OF A TREE, AT THE BASE OF WHICH THE REST OF THE BAND 


the ‘old men’ 


World Copyright Strictly Reserved by the “ Times.” 


pygmy of the Ituri forest. Living as they do on small 
animals which they catch in these dense jungles, and ex- 
change in part for grain with other tribes, they know the 
country well and have an uncanny sense of direction and 
knowledge of the lurking-places of gorilla. 

This band was visited almost regularly for the next 
fortnight, save when damp and cold brought out malaria 
and necessitated a day in camp. During this period 
the weather was both tantalising and unkind, for daily 
the sun came out and shone brightly till about 7.30, when 
heavy clouds came over. Thus photography was severely 
handicapped by lack of light, for, leaving camp at dawn, 
one never got in touch with the gorillas before nine. By 
midday at the latest heavy rain poured down, closing 
the day’s proceedings and ensuring a good soaking on 
the return to camp. 

The way up this valley towards Mikeno first followed 
an old elephant trail where going was easy. Shortly, 
however, it branched off on an old and hardly discernible 
gorilla trail, and thereafter all was hard work, One 
moment in undergrowth high overhead, as some open 
patch was crossed, then into cathedral gloom beneath 
high arching bamboos where sunlight never penetrated ; 
again crawling through tunnels on hands and knees, and 
even flatter still, while vines and blackberry canes entangled 
and nettle brushed lips and eyes. One quickly Jearned the 
folly of rifle slings, and trigger guards that curve back 
instead of running smoothly into the stock. 

Usually the band was heard well ahead, the 
noise made by some youngster to whom punish- 
ment was being administered giving its position 
away. At first the gorillas slept in the valley, 
but after we had been in touch with them for 
two or three days they formed the habit of 
climbing the high slopes to sleep, descending 
to feed in the morning. 

We found this band at once without difficulty, 
and thereafter daily, although each time further 
from camp. On the first occasion, the leading 
Pyamy spotted a gorilla behind a large clump 
of bush, which we were passing—how, I did 
not then know, for all that was to be seen 
was a cloud of flies, circling some twenty feet 
in the air. Afterwards I was to find that flies, 
if high up, often mark the presence of gorilla 
and pig, but when near the ground indicate 
that the animal has moved off, since they 
are then on or near the dung The guide 
and I accordingly crawled into a_ tunnel 
which appeared to lead in the right direction, 
he ahead, and dragging my rifle just in front 
of my hand, while I brought the camera. 
A few yards in, a second tunnel joined this 
at right angles, and here the guide obtained 
a glimpse of an old man. By now it was 
useless to attempt to use a rifle, and I was 
lying on my side, as there was no room to 
kneel, and attempting to get at my revolver, 
when the gorilla put his head slowly into the 
tunnel mouth, some twenty-five feet away, 
looked at us, and slowly withdrew again. Serene 
and dignified, almost benign, he appeared, but 
massive beyond my expectation, for this was 
my first good * close up” of a male. 

So tied up was I with revolver, camera, and 
vines that no photograph resulted. Thereafter, 
one shriek and silence. On working round, we 
found he had slipped silently away—how, I 
cannot tell, for in this country even the Batwa 
make a fearful noise as dead undergrowth 
crackles under foot. 

Not wishing to follow directly in his wake, 
we went up a parallel trail left by a lady of 
the band until a small mound was reached. 
From here we got a glimpse of the old brute, 
ambushed behind a bend on his trail and wait- 
ing for us to come along. For ten minutes 
or more we watched him, alternately crouching 
down or craning his head out to glance back 
along the trail. At last a boy coughed, and 
SLEPT. he saw us. Furious at being outwitted, he was 
a comical sight, jumping up and down, beating 
his chest, and shrieking—the epitome of rage. 


bushes in his way like so many twigs, and making 
noise enough to raise the dead; and even after 
coming to rest his rage was not spent, and the 
tree which sheltered him shook with his wrath. 
Since he was now located, we proceeded to 
cross his trail, towards a small hillside, when 
another shriek from a thick bush near at hand 
disclosed the presence of a second old man, 
who was completely concealed. And truly there is no 
more terrifying noise than a gorilla’s sudden shriek, 
when the animal's close proximity is not suspected and 
his exact whereabouts is not known. 

When on the hillside we could see the first old man 
some fifty yards away, sitting down, apparently placid 
now, and watching us. However, periodically he appeared 
to remember his job was to terrify, and varied scratching 
and feeding by leaping up and beating his chest to the 
accompaniment of suitable screams. Two more old males 
then appeared from out of a black tunnel, three in all, 
and I had thought originally that there was only one to 
compete with No ladies were to be seen this day, and 
[Continued om page 344 
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THE WILD GORILLA’S REACTIONS TO MAN: A BAND’S COMBINED TACTICS. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARCUSWELL MAXwELL. Worip Copyricut Srrictty Reskrvep BY THE “ Times.” 


MEMBERS OF A BAND OF GORILLAS WHICH APPARENTLY ORGANISED AN ATTACK ON THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PARTY : 
TWO MALES, AND A FEMALE CARRYING HER BABY, PHOTOGRAPHED IN AN AFRICAN FOREST. 


This remarkable photograph illustrates an extraordinarily interesting encounter 
with gorillas in their native wild, which indicated their reactions to the approach 
of man; also their apparent powers of combination in defence and concerted 
tactics. As explained by Mr. Marcuswell Maxwell, on pages 312 and 313, some 
of his photographs were taken at a time when he believed the gorilla band 
was planning an organised attack. The above photograph shows the scene 
a few minutes later. “It was taken,” he writes, “after we had moved back 
from the ledge of rock from which the other three photographs were obtained. 


It shows the same old male gorilla in the same position, but above on the 
hillside are a female with a youngster on her back and another male This 
second male had been above my head when we were on the ledye. but moved 
back to the point here shown after we had retreated A third male was 
slightly below in the bush, but is not here visible.’ The old male remained 
under the same bush until the whole band moved off down the slope into the 
extremely thick bamboos. The photograph shows the kind of forest inhabited 
by gorillas on the lower slopes of Mikeno, and the steepness of the hillsides. 
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THE MOST AMAZING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
“OLD MEN” AND “LADIES” 


FIG. I. THE OLD MAN WHO HAD PINCHED THE LOOK-oUT “ LADY" (SEEN IN FIGS. 6 
AND 7) WHENEVER HER ATTENTION STRAYED FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHER: A FULL-GROWN 
GORILLA BREAKING DOWN BRANCHES IN A HIGH TREE TO FORM A COMFORTABLE SEAT. 


FIG. 2. THE SAME GORILLA (AS IN FIG. I) AFTER HE HAD SETTLED HIMSELF 
COMFORTABLY IN HIS OBSERVATION-POST: THE OLD MAN WHO HAD GRUDGED 
THE FEMALE HAVING THE ONLY VIEW OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FIG. 5. AN OLD MALE GORILLA, IN THICK UNDERGROWTH, LOOKING ANGRY ON SEEING 
ONE OF THE PORTERS, LEFT BEHIND SO THAT MR. MAXWELL COULD CRAWL CLOSE: 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A POINT SLIGHTLY ABOVE ON A STEEP HILLSIDE. 

Never before has anyone secured such amazing photographs of gorillas, in their 

natural haunts, as those (given here and elsewhere in this number) taken by Mr. FIG. 6. THE FEMALE SPY SENT UP TO KEEP WATCH ON THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
Marcuswell Maxwell, whose article on the subject appears on page 310. Describing AND PINCHED BY THE OLD MAN (FIGS. I AND 2) WHENEVER HER ATTENTION 
the particular occasion on which Figs. 1, 2, 6, and 7 were obtained, he writes further: STRAVED ; A FULL-GROWN FEMALE GORILLA IN A LARGE MAGNOLIA TREE. 
“At last luck favoured us. Some twenty-five yards off, a full-grown lady climbed a large magnolia tree to Spy on us, while the band congregated below. Whenever 
her attention strayed, an old man, whose weight prevented him from climbing up to her high perch, would reach up and pinch her until she was ail attention again 
Finally, his own curiosity became too strong, and he climbed a larger tree, made himself comfortable, and settled down to watch us However, the band felt out of 
this and quickly called him down to move off to a slight ridge some 200 yards away, where they could all watch us. The old males, standing - with shoulders for- 
ward and arms dangling down almost to the ground, can only be compared to reconstructions, which one sees, of Neanderthal man.” Later, an old male was located 


‘ PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARCUSWELL Maxwett. Worip Copyricut Strictly 
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GORILLAS IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS: 
SEEN AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


FIG. 4. ONE OF THE OLD MEN IN A BAND OF GORILLAS WHICH APPEARED TO BE 
PLANNING AN ORGANISED ATTACK ON THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PARTY: THE SAME GORILLA 
AS SHOWN IN FIG. 3 AND ON THE FRONT PAGE ANI? PAGE jIT. 


SELF FIG. 3. “THE OLD MALES CAN ONLY BE COMPARED TO RECONSTRUCTIONS OF 
DGED NEANDERTHAL MAN’: A BIG GORILLA (SEEN ALSO IN FIG. 4 AND ON THE FRONT 
PAGE AND PAGE 311) WATCHING THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Fic. 8. “SHE RUSHED DOWN ON OUR APPROACH, BUT CURIOSITY OVERCAME HER AND JUST 
BEFORE DISAPPEARING INTO DENSE FOLIAGE SHE STOPPED TO GLANCE AT US, AND 
GAVE ME TIME FOR TWO EXPOSURES’: AN ADULT FEMALE GORILLA UP A_ TRE! 


in the branches of ‘a large Hagenia tree. ‘‘ After proceeding for some fifty yards,” 
says Mr. Maxwell, “‘we were stopped by a large rock jutting out from the hill and 
forming an almost sheer precipice some fifty feet wide and rather higher from top 
to bottom. On reaching it, a ledge was to be seen some twenty feet above our 
heads, and to this we managed to scramble, to find that it led into an old trail where the rock ended. As we assembled here a shriek ahead announced that the gorilla 
had out-manceuvred us and was guarding the track. Quickly the camera was in position and several photographs were taken when he showed himself above the bushes 
As we waited for him to come right out and give us a good photograph, the bushes moved overhead, some fifteen feet above, and, looking up, | saw an arm part them and 
draw back. A shriek then gave the position of the second male away; another shriek disclosed the third old man, while three or four females or young males could be 
seen converging towards us along the hillside, one with a youngster on its back. (See page 311.) I firmly believe that an organised attack had been planned by the band.” 


FIG. 7. “IT WAS VERY INTERESTING TO WATCH THE ATTITUDES SHE ASSUMED ; SHE WAS 
VERY RORED AND CONTINUALLY SCRATCHED HERSELF AND FED "+ ANOTHER VIEW 
OF FEMALE SPY TAKEN AT TWENTY YARDS THROUGH A GAP IN FOLIAGE 


Reservep py THE “ Toes.” (See Article on Pace 310.) 
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ANY modern adventures have befallen the 
more or less tautological maxim that boys 

will be boys. We have seen it applied, in a bright 
and breezy manner, so as rather to suggest the variant 
that boys will be bounders. We have even heard 
modern murmurs of the opposite defect, in complaints 
that boys won't be boys. But it is not easy to state 
justly what really does change, and what really does 
remain the same, in that juvenile riot which is called 
a new generation. For instance, we have had in 
recent years a rather new phenomenon; that of 
schoolboys writing stories about school, which are 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


but not exactly as it was used by Shaw. One might 
roughly state the difference thus: that the youthful 
G.B.S. laid down the law, but he thought there was 
a law to be laid down. He wished to expound the 
system of Socialism, and to expound the system 
systematically. Indeed, some of his earliest exposi- 
tions of it are rather more dry and scientific than 
his later ones. We might almost say that he began 
by being the pedant of the scientific cosmos, and 
only ended by being the playboy of the Western world. 
There was a considerable change, not to say enlarge- 
ment and relaxation, between the young man who 
only wanted people to understand 
Marx and the old man who wanted 











people not to misunderstand Musso- 
lini. Anyhow, he was a rebel, but a 
rebel who wanted to establish or lay 
down a rule; a revolutionary rule, 
of course, but still, a rule. 


Nowadays, the young rebels do 
not want to lay down a rule, but 
to lay down exceptions. They want 
to deal with exceptions. They want 
to be exceptions. I do not say they 
wish to be regarded as very excep- 
tional people ; for that slight error 
has been common enough in youth, 
and is not altogether unknown even 
in age. But they have broken up 
the scheme of existence into excep- 
tions, which have no real rule to 
connect them. The result is that 
their revolutionary colours are not 
only gaudy, but also patchy. It is 
not for nothing that what is called a 
jazz pattern has become the blazonry 
of the jazz age. The mentality 
really does differ from that of the 








THE CENTENARY OF FARADAY'S 
29 AUGUST, 1831): 


RECONSTRUCTED FOR THE 


GREAT 


MOORE, SHOWING FARADAY AT WORK IN 


home and in industry. 


as broadcasting, radio-telephony, and television. 


the very reverse of what was once meant by school- 
boy stories. At one time it would have been de- 
scribed, not as writing novels about school life, but 
merely as telling tales out of school. As to the novels 
themselves, I do not know whether the other boys 
resent them; though I rather doubt whether the 
other boys read them. But it is a good example of 
the way in which the external fashion of revolt can 
change: from the pleasure of making paper darts 
to the pleasure of merely writing to the papers; I 
will not say the pleasure of merely spoiling paper. 
There are, however, it seems to me, some rather 
deeper differentiations ; which yet remain only dif- 
ferent ways of doing the same thing. In so far as 
there really is a sort of revolutionary mood in the 
young, or some of the young, it seems to me to differ 
from the revolutionary mood that I remember in 
myself and in the rest of their elders. For dukes 
and bishops and bankers have all known something 
of such a mood; and even Socialist leaders were 
once revolutionists. 


The most sincere Socialist leader of my youth, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, for instance, established a manner 
or method which is still, to some extent, imitated. 
It may be called the explosive method; or that 
which combines being epigrammatic with being dog- 
matic. We all know Mr. Shaw's extremely sweeping 
statements, which are not only extreme statements, 
but commonly extreme simplifications. To fling 
something away and call it nonsense ; to slam some- 
thing on the table and call it common sense ; to sum 
up a subject with brevity or dismiss a subject with 
disdain ; this was Shaw's method, and it is still used, 


DISCOVERY 
THE FAMOUS SCIENTIST’S LABORATORY, 
CELEBRATIONS—A PAINTING 
1852. 

In August 1831, Michael Faraday made the discovery of electro-magnetic induction—a 
discovery from which have sprung electrical marvels familiar to us to-day, both at 
The principal feature of the celebrations will be a compre- 
hensive scientific and electrical exhibition—to open at the Albert Hall on September 23. 
This exhibition will be entirely devoted to the demonstration of the results of Faraday’s 
work, in such a form that all who will may learn something of the basic principles, and 
something of the modern methods of application, which have made possible such things 
The subject will be fully illustrated 
in a later number in connection with the centenary celebrations during September. 


old theoretical revolutionist, as a 
patchwork pattern of vivid colours 
differs from the decorative harmony 
and unity of the old designs of 
Walter Crane. Walter Crane was 
famous in his day as the artist of 
the Socialists. But Crane had a 
scheme of decoration, as Shaw had 
a scheme of government. The mind 
of the discontented youth just now 
does not appear to be a scheme, even 
a scheme of stripes or checks; but 
entirely a thing of spots and splashes. 


(MADE ON 
TO BE 
BY HARRIET 


One of the schoolboys who figure as somewhat 
precocious novelists wrote recently something that 
was not a novel, but professed to be the statement 
of a Creed. He clearly had no notion of what is 
meant by a Creed. What he wrote was not a Creed, 
not because I do not believe in it, or because nobody 
could believe in it, or because it is unbelievable, 
but because there was absolutely no connection 
between one clause in it and another. It was as 
cocksure and confident as Bernard Shaw; but there 
was really nothing in which the confidence could 
confide ; for faith and confidence are derived from 
the same Latin word. He announced it in a challeng- 
ing fashion as if it were an unchangeable creed ; 
but, in fact, there was no question of his changing 
the creed, for he was always changing the subject. 
It was simply a series of disconnected and dis- 
gruntled remarks on totally different topics, uttered 
in a loud voice. Most of the statements had no con- 
nection with each other; some of them contradicted 
each other. For instance, some of them were merely 
the weary echoes of that everlasting cant and clap- 
trap, in the repetition of which even the journalists 
are growing jaded, about how Christianity has been 
captured by priests who disguised it with some 
dark and disgusting things that are always called 
** dogmas.” 


One does not need to be either a boy or a rebel to 
talk like that ; a man of ninety would yawn at hearing 
it, having heard it all his life. But anyhow, he 
denounces the wickedness of priests who have poisoned 
Christian love with “fear and dogma.”’ Then, a 
few lines lower down, he announces with the same 


air of radiant finality, ‘‘ All human emotions are 
good.”’ As fear is certainly a human emotion, it 
can only be inferred that fear is good. But, in that 
case, why was it so very wicked to turn love into 
fear, seeing it was only exchanging one good 
emotion for another good emotion ? The reason is 
not that the writer has any revolutionary paradox 
to the effect that fear is good, or that fear is not 
emotional. The reason is simply that the writer has 
forgotten in the fifteenth line what he wrote in the 
fifth line. In other words, his thinking is all in scraps 
and patches, and nobody could deduce what he 
would say in one place from what he had said in 
another. Now the old revolutionist, of the early 
days of Shaw and Wells was not like that. He 
discussed different subjects; but he did not apply 
a different philosophy to each. There was a body, 
a personality, a whole point of view that was Bernard 
Shaw; another that was Wells; another that was 
William Morris; another that was Karl Marx. But 
it seems to me that the more modern mind is break- 
ing up; sometimes into brilliant fragments; some- 
times into merely brittle and futile fragments. 


For I only say that this seems to be the difference ; 
I do not even say that it is in all ways a difference 
for the worse. It was a Victorian who said that 
our little systems have their day ; but perhaps even 
the revolutionary Victorians were a little too fond 
of their little systems. Perhaps this habit of spon- 
taneous combustion, or bursting out with explosive 
remarks in all directions, may lead to some larger 
sincerity than the limited sincerity of the systema- 
tisers, whose combustion was as carefully drilled and 
calculated as the fire of artillery. But, when all 
allowance has been made, it does seem to me that 
this random way of writing and talking will be of 
less effect; for the simple reason that it will not 
produce a sharp and complete impression. Many 
will remember a fine satirist named Sullivan, in the 
lighter journalism of the later nineteenth century, 
who once wrote a parody of rationalist pessimism, 
proving that human faces could never be retained 
in human memories, being fitted together with the 

















A GREAT ENGLISH SCIENTIST WHOSE CENTENARY 

IS ABOUT TO BE CELEBRATED: MICHAEL FARADAY, 

WHOSE ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY IN 1831 LED TO 
BROADCASTING AND OTHER MODERN WONDERS. 


Same features in infinitely varying proportions. It 
seems to me that the youngest writers are scattering 
their features all over the newspapers ; and that the 
oldest writers, like Bernard Shaw, stili have the 
advantage of presenting an unforgettable face. 
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THE RECORD FLOODS IN CHINA: 
“VENETIAN” SCENES IN HANKOW. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK AT HANKOW DURING 
THE FLOODS, WHICH LATER ROSE TO A STILL HIGHER LEVEL: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THIS MONTH. 





HANKOW BECOMES A VENICE OF THE EAST: A SAMPAN (CHINESE ROWING 
BOAT) USED AS THE ONLY MEANS OF TRANSPORT IN A FLOODED STREET—A TYPICAL 
SCENE BESIDE THE HANKOW CLUB. 








WHERE THE RIVER YANGTSE HAS SINCE REACHED THE RECORD HEIGHT 
OF 534 FT.: A VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANK AT HANKOW, LOOKING ALONG THE BUND TO THE CUSTOM HOUSE, 


WING to exceptional rains, combined with the annual melting of 
mountain snows, China has lately been visited by the worst floods 

in living memory, which, in their vast extent, and consequent loss of 
life, damage to property, and menace of famine and pestilence, have 
amounted to a national catastrophe. It was reported that in the 
Province of Hupeh alone 4,000,000 houses had been destroyed and 
8000 people drowned in the urban region of Hankow. The total number 
of those rendered destitute was recently estimated at 50,000,000, and the 
Government formed a National Flood Relief Commission. On August 14 
it was stated that there were then about 700,000 refugees in the three 
Wuhan cities—-Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchow—and that at Hankow 
the river Yangtse was 10 inches above the highest flood level ever 
recorded. A later message (of August 21) reported that hopes of a 
decline in the flood at Hankow had been falsified, and the river had 
returned to its previous record height of 53$ft. above Bund level. The 
Government was then said to be considering the question of a general 
evacuation, and seven steamers, engaged for the purpose, were moving 
refugees. A slight fall in the Yangtse at Hankow was reported on 
August 23, and it was hoped that the deluge had reached its maximum, 
but the general condition of the refugees was worse, their sufferings 


being increased by the heat. “If food and safe refuge are not quickly 
forthcoming on a large scale,’’ wrote a ‘ Times "’.correspondent, “ the 
further loss of life will be enormous." The above photographs, which 


have just come to hand, were taken about the beginning of this month. 
One of our correspondents who sent them writes, in a covering letter 
dated August 1: “ The Yangtse River has risen to an unprecedented 
height. and has overflowed the banks and broken the dykes, flooding 














HANKOW 


AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE YANGTSE HAD FLOODED THE STREETS TO A DEPTH 


OF 3 TO 8 FT. A SAMPAN AND CANOE AND (BEYOND) FOUR CHINESE ON A FLOATING PLANK, 


the whole of the Foreign Concessions and local area to a depth of from three to 


eight feet of water. Hankow can now ciaim to be the Venice of the East 


The 


OUTSIDE THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


damage done to both Chinese and foreign property is incalculable. Sampans (Chinese 
rowing boats) are the only means of transport.” 
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ta phase of 
aviation— 


the development of speed—has been much to the fore 
of late in connection with the Schneider Trophy ; another 
phase—that of long-distance records—is largely associated 
with Australia. My list of books this week contains 
one of general Australian interest, with many incidental 
references to flying, and several others primarily concerned 
with that fascinating science. 1 will begin with the first- 
mentioned volume, namely, ** A CENTURY OF JOURNALISM.” 
The Sydney Morning Herald and its Record of Australian 
Life. 1831-1931. With twelve Coloured Plates and numer- 
ous other Illustrations (Sydney: John Fairfax and Sons, 
Ltd.; London office, 58, Fleet Street; 35s.). - Such a 
chronicle as this book contains is not one that can be 
compressed into small compass, and I am not surprised 
to find it of considerable weight, literally as well as 
metaphorically. Its bulk is increased also by the very 
large number of illustrations, which, if not quite up to 
the standard of reproduction to which we are accustomed 
here, are of great historical interest as recalling aspects 
of the Australian scene in bygone days. While much 
of the text will appeal chiefly to Australian readers, 
there is a great deal that will interest every citizen of 
the Empire. In a foreword indicating the scope af the 
work, the proprietors state : ** The Sydney Morning Herald 
is the first Australian journal to reach its centenary... . 
We tell of its origin and early days and of the origin 
and history of the firm of John Fairfax and Sons, which 
for so long has carried it on. We give, as well as can 
be given within the compass of one volume, an account 
of the Herald’s record of Australian life 
over a period of great changes and 
astounding growth. In short, over the 
period of the rise of the Australian nation 
from infancy to manhood. Such a record, 
traced in the files of a great daily journal, 
it is hard to surpass, either for compre- 
hensive accuracy or for picturesqueness 
and intimacy. And, finally, we deal with 
the Herald of to-day; its achievements, 
its status, and its methods of work.” 


While dipping into these pages, I have 
noticed several interesting remarks on 
Australian literary affairs, such as_ the 
comparative merits of the Dominion poets, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon and his more 
modern successors, Henry Lawson and 
A. B. (“Banjo”) Paterson, who are 
described as more popular than Gordon 
because they ‘‘do really represent the 
Australian point of view, do really paint 
the Australians and Australia as_ they 
are, and do not attempt to do so upon 
a basis of academical moralising which 
shows through its thin veneer and robs 
the picture of its national spirit.”” Among 
other Australian writers mentioned is 
“ Rolf Boldrewood "—the pen-name of 
“Thomas Alfred Brown, squatter, police 
magistrate, and man of the world ”— 
whose most famous story, “ Robbery 
Under Arms,” first appeared as a serial in the Sydney 
Maul, a weekly journal founded by the same firm. Another 
passage recalls an interesting link between the Antipodes 
and English fiction. “It was during this period (1845- 
1862) that Henry Kingsley, whom many good critics prefer 
as a writer to his more famous brother Charles, was a resi- 
dent of Australia and gained the material and the ‘ atmo- 
sphere’ for ‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,’ that fine story of Australian 
life, which he wrote and published in 1869, the year after 
he had returned to England.” 


As mentioned above, there are many references to 
aviation, past and present. “On 10 December 1909,” 
we read, “the Herald published a short paragraph (begin- 
ning thus) : * The first aerial flight in Australasia by a motor- 
propelled machine was accomplished yesterday afternoon 
at Victoria Park Racecourse. The machine, handled by 
Mr. Colin Defries, flew about 115 yards, the time of flight 
being registered as 54 seconds, The height attained varied 
from two to fifteen feet; and there was every prospect 
of the aeorplane soaring aloft had not the engine worked 
badly.’"" The Herald, we are told, had for over forty 
years keenly interested itself in the possibility of flight, 
and its first reference to the matter was on June 1, 1841, 
when it quoted an American prediction that, as a result 
of a certain Virginian gentleman's invention, ** mails would 
be carried in the air at roo miles an hour.”” On June 28, 
1843, the Herald said regarding a certain English inven- 
tion: “It must be confessed that the accomplishment 
of this wonder by steam is the most extraordinary part of 
the tale ; for the ponderous nature of the engine, with its 
necessary fuel and water, would seem to baffle all schemes 
to render it buoyant, Nevertheless, as there are pelicans 
as well as swallows among birds, we may yet behold a 
stately Leviathan rising in the air.” 


The next allusion to the progress of aviation in Australia 
occurs in an obituary (published on July 7th, rors) of 
Lawrence Hargrave, who, though born in England, lived 
for forty-eight out of his sixty-five vears in Australia Tt 
was said of him at the time: “Sydney will one day be 


noted, not for its famous harbour, but as being the home 
of Hargrave, the man who invented the flying machine.” 
Explaining his claim to this distinction, the writer said : 
“ He gave up his work at the Observatory, and thereafter 
devoted most of his life to the study of aeronautics ; and 
certain it is that, the present-day successes in mechanical 
flight are due largely to the work of this man in Australia. 
Thirty years ago Lawrence Hargrave was studying the 
flight of birds, and making working models embodying 
the principles of their motions. The success of the models 
convinced him of the possibility of mechanical flight ; 
and in a paper which he read before the Royal Society, 
on August 6, 1884, he gave particulars of his discoveries. 
. . . Eleven years later—in 1895—Hargrave conducted a 
remarkable experiment at Stanwell Park, on the South 
Coast, utilising his invention of the cellular or box kites, 
the fore-runner of the modern aeroplane, to lift him from 
the ground. . . . The principle was adopted by practically 
every military nation for signalling purposes. It was 
Hargrave who lifted human flight from the realm of dream- 
land into realisation; it was upon his discoveries that 
other men built, who have become famous in the world 
of aeronautics... . For thirty years he worked steadily 
on the problems of aerial engineering, constructing models, 
improving on them, and ever reaching higher stages. His 









THE TWENTY-SIXTH TREASURE ISOLATED AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM AS THE MASTER- 
PIECE OF THE WEEK: A DISH MADE AT ISNIK 
(THE ANCIENT NICAA) IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
This sixteenth-century dish was made at Isnik (the ancient Nicza), 
in Asia Minor, during the period of greatest expansion of the Ottoman 
Empire, when, under Solomon the Magnificent (1520-66), the Turkish 
dominions included not only Asia Minor, Syria, and North Africa, 
but a large part of south-eastern Europe. The pottery industry 
which flourished at Isnik was largely concerned with the manufacture 
of tiles for the splendid mosques erected at Constantinople and else- 
where during this epoch, but dishes and jugs were also made in quantity 
and have always been prized for their rare beauty of colour and design. 
A great refinement of material is characteristic of this pottery. It is 
a grey earthenware covered with a “slip of fine white clay, and a 
Clear siliceous glaze under which the blue, green, and red pigments 
develop an unsurpassed richness and purity of tone; the red, to which 
especially the ware owes its peculiar splendour, has never quite been 
equalled elsewhere in pottery. The most characteristic designs are 
composed of slightly stylised plant-motives wrought into complex 
and ingenious but always clear and rhythmical patterns: the 
variety of treatment and fancy shown in the borders is also 
especially noteworthy. The name “ Rhodian ware” commonly 
given to this pottery is now known to be based on an error 
or misunderstanding. 
By Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. (Crown Copyright 
Reserved.) 


models... were offered to Governments; they were 
offered to Institutions—there was no room available. 
The same indifference was shown in England. So Mr. 
Hargrave presented them to Germany, and to-day they 
may be seen in the Deutsche Museum at Munich It 
is believed that the Taube aeroplane, which has been so 
prominent in the Great War, is fashioned on one of these 
Australian models.” His original monoplane and one 
box-kite, however, are among the principal treasures of 
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ascs 5 
the Sydney 
Technologi- 
cal Museum. I ought to add that Australia’s great flying 
achievements since the war are duly recorded in the 
Herald's history. 


Having recently watched the Graf Zeppelin in majestic 
flight over London, I turn with interest to a memoir of 
the man to whom it and its predecessors owe their being 
and their name—‘' Count Zepretin”™: A Biography. By 
Margaret Goldsmith. With a Foreword by Hugo Eckener. 
Illustrated (Cape; 7s. 6d.). The book, which is distinctly 
on the short side as biographies go, is a study of the man 
rather than of his invention. And a very interesting man he 
was. In his younger days he was adventurous and original. 
He broke away from the aristocratic tradition of his family 
by transferring into the army engineers, and, in 1863, 
suddenly crossed the Atlantic and took part in the American 
Civil War. His chief adventure there was a balloon ascent, 
and “it was while over St. Paul” (he writes) “in the 
balloon that the idea came to me that successful dirigible 
flights could be made.” He returned to Germany and 
regimental life in 1864, and it was not until nine years 
later that he began to draft actual plans of a rigid 
airship. There seems to be a certain gap in his personal 
history at this period, for we read: *‘ From 1873 until 
more than fifteen years later, he kept his plan an 
absolute secret from everyone except his wife.’’ Then 
comes the story of his early struggles and disappoint- 
ments, and eventual success. 


. . 


The Zeppelin was not, in the mind of 
its deviser, originally a war machine. “In 
his airship from its first beginnings,” 
writes Dr. Eckener, ‘‘he perceived an 
instrument for bringing the peoples of 
the world nearer to each other. This 
service to the cause of humanity became 
the constant aim of his youthful and 
energetic existence.” He died on March 8, 
1917. It is interesting to learn that 
at the end of his life he decided that 
in warfare the aeroplane was more im- 
portant than the airship, and at the age 
of nearly eighty began to develop the 
building of aeroplanes in Friedrichshaven. 
President von Hindenburg mentions in his 
* Memoirs” a visit from Count Zeppelin 
early in 1917. ‘‘ The touching simplicity 
of his manner,” says Hindenburg, ‘‘ made 
a profound impression on us all. . 
In his opinion the aeroplane and not 
the airship will in future control the 
air. The Count died soon after this 
visit, so that he was spared the misfor- 
tune of his Fatherland . . . fortunate 
man!” 


° . . ° 


It was mentioned a few days ago 
that the Royal Aero Club had just 
issued its 10,oooth aviator’s certificate (the recipient, by 
the way, being a woman), a fact that speaks volumes 
for the growing popularity of flying. There should 
therefore be a very large public for two books specially 
written to meet the needs of novices. One of these 
is an instructional work by a famous pilot. ‘* BARNARD 
on LEARNING TO FLy.” By Captain C. D, Barnard. 
With Foreword by Lieut.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon 
(holder, by the way, of the first Royal Aero Club certificate). 
With seven Plates and numerous Diagrams (Sampson 
Low; 15s.). The other volume, also instructional (for 
examination purposes) and written by two distinguished 
airmen, is ‘A CompLeTE CouRSE FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
Firyinc Licence.” By Lawrence Hope and Norman 
W. Kennedy. With ninety-seven Illustrations, including 
Photographs and Diagrams (John Hamilton, Ltd. ; 21s.). 
I have the authority of a flying friend, about to qualify 
as full-fledged pilot, for stating that, had this work been 
published earlier, it would have saved him infinite research 
among official publications ; also that Captain Barnard’s 
book is one of great practical value, especially to the 
beginner. 


* Arising out of” the above remarks (to use a Parlia- 
mentary phrase) is a short list of other books of cognate 
interest, in some respects, to the foregoing. I shall hope to 
deal later with “Henry Kincsiey.” Towards a Vindi- 
cation. By S. M. Ellis. Illustrated (Grant Richards ; 
12s. 6d.). Aviation provides some of the later chapters 
in * THe PAGEANT OF TRANSPORT THROUGH THE AGES.” 
By W. H. Boulton. With Introduction by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. Abundantly Illustrated (Sampson Low ; 12s. 6d.). 
Political life and travel in modern Germany are repre- 
sented respectively in “Tue Outtaws.” By Ernst von 
Salomon. Translated from the German by Ian F. D 
Morrow (Cape; tos. 6d.)—the self-told story of a young 
idealist’s adventures in the army and in prison ; and 
“ A Wayrarer in Centrat Germany.” By Malcolm Letts, 
F.S.A. With twenty-three [Illustrations and two Maps 
(Methuen; 7s. 6d.) Mr. Letts takes us to some 
enchanting small towns and other places off the beaten 
track. CLE 
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1931 


THE CHIEF LABOUR 
DISSENTIENTS 
FROM THE 

PREMIER'S POLICY. 


HE final stages of the crisis 
over the problem of balancing 
the Budget caused an important 
cleavage in the Labour Party. While 
Mr. MacDonald was supported by 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas, 
other members of the late Ministry 
dissented from his policy. It was 
stated that, on August 23, it became 
clear that the Cabinet was disunited, 
and that Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
then Foreign Secretary, led a sec- 
tion of the Cabinet that preferred 
to resign rather than agree to a 
proposed 10 per cent. cut in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits (the 
dole). Other Ministers said to have 
followed his lead (to whose names 
we add their former offices) were 
Mr. J. R. Clynes (Home Secretary), 
Mr. A. V. Alexander (First Lord of 
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EX-MINISTERS OF THE LATE LABOUR GOVERNMENT, WHO DISSENTED FROM THE PREMIER ON THE QUESTION OF A REDUCTION IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE BENEFIT: (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) ABOVE—MR. WILLIAM ADAMSON, DR. ADDISON, MR. TOM JOHNSTON, AND 


(BELOW) MR. J. R. CLYNES, MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON, MR. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, MR. GEORGE LANSBURY, AND MR. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


MR. A. V. ALEXANDER ; 


the Admiralty), Mr. 
George Lansbury (First 
Commissioner of Works), 
Mr. William Graham 
(President of the Board 
of Trade), Mr. William 
Adamson (Secretary for 
Scotland), Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood (Minister of 
Health), Dr. Addison 
(Minister of Agriculture), 
and Mr. Tom Johnston 
(Under - Secretary for 
Health). It was stated 
that on the 26th there 
would be held a joint 
meeting of the General 
Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and the 
National Executive of 
the Labour Party, and 
that the T.U.C. Council 
would continue to oppose 
the reduction in the dole 
with every means in its 


power 

















THE COUNCIL OF THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS : 
A. HAYDAY, W. M. CITRINE, AND BEN TILLETT, 


(FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) SEATED IN FRONT -MESSRS. A. B. SWALES AND G. HICKS, MISS JULIA VARLEY, MESSRS. J. BEARD, 
MISS ANNE LOUGHLIN, AND MR. G. GIBSON; MIDDLE ROW MESSRS. W. R. TOWNLEY, A. CONLEY, J. HINDLE, W. KEEN, 


J. HALLSWORTH, A. H. FINDLAY, J. HILL, H. H. ELVIN, F. WOLSTENCROFT, R. T. JONES, A. PUGH, A. SHAW, W. HOLMES, J. ROWAN, AND J. DAVONPORT; STANDING AT BACK 





MESSRS. A. S. FIRTH, J. 





BROMLEY, C. T. CRAMP, AND H. BOOTHMAN. 
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CROWD PSYCHOLOGY IN A POLITICAL CRISIS: SCENES IN LONDON. 











LONDONERS OF ALL CLASSES INTERESTED IN “A GRAVE NATIONAL CRISIS . .. FRAUGHT WITH SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES TO EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY": THE CROWD AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE WAITING TO CATCH A GLIMPSE OF THE PREMIER AFTER HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF LONDON GATHERED IN THEIR THOUSANDS TO WATCH THE COMING AND GOING OF MINISTERS AT THE PREMIER'S OFFICIAL RESIDENCE 





A TYPICAL CROWD OUTSIDE NO. 10, DOWNING STREET. 

Londoners of all classes and both sexes took a lively interest in the development | various meetings and discussions. Crowds gathered especially outside Buckingham 
of the political crisis which resulted in the announcement. on August 24, that Palace and the Prime Minister's house at No 10, Downing Street, to see th: 
the King had asked Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to form a new National Government arrivals and departures of statesmen. These particular photographs were taken 
for the purpose of meeting the financial emergency As Mr. Baldwin put it, on Sunday, August 23, and the upper one shows a typical London crowa 
in his statement issued that night We are face to face with a grave national including men, women, and children, gathered outside the Palace Early on 
crisis, which, if not taken in hand with courage and firmness, would be fraught | that morning, it may be recalled, the King arrived from Balmoral to hear 
with serious consequences to every man, woman, and child throughout the | the views of the Party leaders. The Premier catled at 10.20 and remained at 
country.” The people of London tully realised this, and took every opportunity | the Palace for an hour Later, Sir Herbert Samuel (the Liberal representa 
to watch the proceedings of the statesmen taking a prominent part in the tive) arrived, and in the afternoon Mr. Baldwin visited his Majesty. 
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THE HEART OF BRITISH POLITICS: “NO. 10” DURING THE RECENT CRISIS. 








THE DOOR THROUGH WHICH PRIME MINISTERS COME AND GO, AND BEHIND WHICH THE FATE OF NATIONS IS DECIDED: 
THE FRONT OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET, SEEN THROUGH A GATEWAY OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

No. 10, Downing Street, that old-fashioned house which has long been the fateful week-end, to watch the coming and going of Ministers during the va 

official residence of British Prime Ministers, and within whose walls so much meetings of the Cabinet, or visits 

political history has been made, became, as always in times of political stress, to pick up, if possible, the latest scr 

a goal of public pilgrimage during the recent crisis As shown more clearly | the situation 

in the lower photograph reproduced on the opposite page, which was also taken unusual p 


in Downing Street, Londoners gathered there in great numbers, throughout the on the 


pposite side of Do 
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THE NATION+sBEFOREsPARTY CABINET: THE DECEMVIRATE] ¢ 


(CONSERVATIVE) SECRETARY FOR INDIA: SIR SAMUEL HOARE. (CONSERVATIVE) PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE: SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE-LISTER. 


(CONSERVATIVE) MINISTER OF HEALTH: MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


LIBERAL) HOME SECRETARY: SIR HERBERT 
( ) . SAMUEL (CONSERVATIVE) LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: MR. STANLEY BALDWIN. 


The following official announcement was issued on August 24: ‘‘ The Prime Minister this afternoon tendered to the King the resignation of the Ministry. 
which was accepted by his Majesty, who entrusted Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with the task of forming a National Government on a comprehensive basis for 
the purpose of meeting the present financial emergency. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald accepted the commission, and is now in conference with Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel, who are co-operating with him in the constitution of such an Administration.” Later. on the same day, appeared another 
official statement in the following terms: ‘‘ The Prime Minister, since kissing hands on appointment by his Majesty this afternoon, has been in consultation 
with Mr. Baldwin, S+: Herbert Samuel, and Mr. Snowden as to the names to be submitted to the King for inclusion as Ministers in the new Government. 
Considerable progress has been made. The specific object for which the new Government is being formed is to deal with the national emergency that 
now exists It will not be a Coalition Government in the usual sense of the term, but a Government of co-operation for this one purpose. When that 
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TE} OF THE NEWLY CONSTITUTED NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


: MR. J. H. THOMAS. 
(LABOUR) DOMINIONS SECRETARY AND SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES 

: ILIP SNOWDEN. 

(LABOUR) CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: MR. PH 


(LABOUR) LORD CHANCELLOR: LORD SANKEY. 


OREIGN SECRETARY: THE MARQUESS OF READING. 
(LABOUR) PRIME MINISTER AND FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY: MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. (LIBERAL) POREIG RQU 


purpose is achieved the political parties will resume their respective positions. In order to correct without delay the excess of national expenditure over 
revenue, it is anticipated that Parliament will be summoned to meet on September 8, when proposals will be submitted to the House of Commons for a very 
large reduction of expendityre and for the provision on an equitable basis of the further funds required to balance the Budget. As the acne = = 
being not only of the British nation but of a large part of the civilised world has been built up and rests upon a well-founded confidence in es the 
new Government will take whatever steps may be deemed by them to be necessary to justify the maintenance of that confidence unimpaired t was 
agreed that the National Cabinet should consist of ten members—four from the Labour Party, four Conservatives, and two Liberals. We give above the 
portraits of this new decemvirate. Among other Ministers appointed, but not in the Cabinet, are Sir Austen Chamberlain (Conservative), First Lord of the 
Admiralty; and Sir Donald Maclean (Liberal), President of the Board of Education. 
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The World of the 
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“THE VIKING.” 

LLL the world knows the story of the tragic ending of 
the Viking expedition that cost the lives of twenty- 
six men, including that of Mr. Varick Frissell, the pro- 
ducer of the film, soon to be seen in the West End. But, 
apart from the poignancy in the memory of the loss of 
the ship and of the gallant band of the crew and tech- 
nicians who returned, undaunted, to the scene of their first 
labours in order to obtain some more perfect * shots" 
with which to complete the picture, ‘* The Viking" is one 
of those rare films that are both the glory and the vin- 
dication of the kinema. To sit safe and snug in a comfort- 
able theatre and watch the unrolling of these scenes of 
terror and Arctic majesty; to hear the thunder of the 
warring icebergs ; to see the long line of men strung out, 
pigmy-wise, across the glittering wastes of churning, frozen 
waters, and to know that they are not the figment of a 
fictionist’s imagination, but actual fact, is to realise the 
sound- and motion-picture as a stupendous power in the 
enlargement of mental horizons and the establishment of 

human sympathies. 
How Mr. Frissell came to make the film is told in a 
spoken prelude by Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who has hii:nself 
spent forty years in medical service and relief work among 


























‘TAKE A CHANCE,” AT THE WHITEHALL THEATRE: 
BILLY (MISS MARION LORNE), THE LADY GARAGE- 
PROPRIETOR, SETTING A TRAP FOR A DETECTIVE 
BY GLUEING HIS’ CHAIR 
‘Take a Chance,”’ the new Walter Hackett play at the Whitehall, 
is concerned with the adventures of Miss Wilhelmina Ryde (Miss 
Marion Lorne), a lady garage-proprietor who has drawn the favourite 
in an Irish sweepstake. In her machinations to prevent the horse 
being scratched by its owner, she has to defeat Palavant, an amateur 
detective. 


the sealers of Newfoundland. Varick Frissell, while still 
an undergraduate, shipped on one of the expeditions that 
set forth each spring, and make their way across the shift- 
ing “ pan ice” to the coast of Labrador, where the seal 
herds pause in the migration to the North, in order that 
their white-coated babies may be born. The dangers and 
privations endured by the men were a revelation to Mr. 
Frissell, and he determined that the world at large should 
see and hear the yearly saga of the sealers and their prey. 
The result of this determination was the equipment of a 
film-producing unit that sailed away in the old wooden 
Viking, under the command of Captain Bob Bartlett, a 
veteran of the Arctic waters, who piloted Peary on his 
Polar expeditions 

Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Frissell decided to weave a 
thread of romance into his pictorial and sound record of 
a great adventure. To the sophisticated kinemagoer, this 
part of the film, based on a forec astle tale of two sealers 
who loved the same girl and were lost on the ice together, 
with murder in the heart of one, may well seem unimpres- 
sive in its naive melodrama. But there remains the far 
more vivid and moving drama of reality. From the moment 
when the old ship leaves the quay, with thy farewells of the 
sirens and saluting guns wailing and booming about her 
as she stands out to sea, the realness of the picture becomes 
its dominant factor. And so through all the amazing 
sequences that show her struggling through the ice fields, 
the shadows of her rigging, the curves of smoke etched 
on the white treachery about her; the sudden jamuning 


of her hull; the employment of the crew as human ballast as 
they race from side to side of the deck; the tug-of-war 
to release the imprisoned vessel; the eager descent by 
means of swaying wooden cradles to the shifting ice-floor ; 
the perilous leaps from moving floe to floe in search of the 
longed-for quarry ; the sudden sighting of a vast herd of 








than mere “social comedy.” Her Sara, who loved 
Bill, who thought he loved Evie, is a woman of flesh and 
blood, of humour and fineness, of gallant pride and 
overwrought humility, a characterisation that, for all 
its conventional trappings of the screen, despite the 
anti-climax of the end, bears the hallmarks of brilliant 
technique and of equally brilliant 
sincerity. 

There have been conflicting 
rumours as to the type of film 
in which Miss Ina Claire will 
play next. Report has it that, 








like most true comedians, she 
yearns—not, in her case, with- 
out real justification for it—to 
dedicate her talent to rdédles of 








“TAKE A CHANCE,” AT THE WHITEHALL THEATRE: 


a more dramatic and emotional 
nature. Judging by the two 
performances she has recently 
given, her work could never 
be uninteresting. Everything 
she does or says has point 
and precision. One’ cannot 
imagine her making a _ non- 
significant gesture or slurring 
a line. Though many of her 
scenes in “Rebound” are 
touched with restlessness, it is 
the restlessness that comes from 
mental and emotional unease, 
never mere fidgetiness. And 
she is capable also of the 
unexpected in both diction and 
movement in a way that is by 
turns exciting and appealing. 
Her support in the present 
film is unequal. It is a little 
difficult to believe that her 
Sara would have seen all she 


BILLY, THE LADY undoubtedly did in the Bill 


GARAGE-PROPRIETOR, IS SUMMONED TO ATTEND TO A CUSTOMER—(L. TO R.) of Mr. Robert Ames. But the 
MR. HUGH WAKEFIELD AS PALAVANT, AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE; MISS MARION smaller part of Johnny, the 


LORNE AS BILLY; AND MISS RUTH TAYLOR AS LADY MERRITON. 


seals ; the sound of the silence loud with rifles ; the plunging 
and the panic; the pitiful crying of a new-born seal and 
the frantic movements of its mother—all these are more 
enthralling, more beautiful in their splendid pictorial 
simplicity and actuality, than any romance ever 
penned. 

This film should be preserved in the national archives 
of the screen. It is a lovely thing, both in intention and 
in realisation. If some of its technical qualities fall short 
of what the modern kinema demands, it is no matter. It 
is an unforgettable chronicle of the conditions under which 
a far-off section of men of our own race are living and 
working. As such it is a worthy memorial to those who 
died. 


INA CLAIRE IN “ REBOUND.” 


It may be her varied stage experience that 
gives the acting of Miss Ina Claire—the volatile 
new star of ‘ Rebound,” which is to be pre- 
sented at the Leicester Square Theatre early in 
September—its peculiar quality of intimacy with 
her audience. In the theatre it is compara- 
tively easy for an accomplished player to 
establish that definite rapprochement between 
stage and auditorium which is the touchstone 
of all successful performances. But Miss Claire 
seems to find it equally easy to set up this subtle 
and essential vibration from the screen. The 
moment she appears, attention is rivetted. She 
is delightful to look at; but she is also com- 
panionable In a very few moments we are 
laughing, not at but with her. Some blunt 
remark, a flippant sally, some gay, apparently 
inconsequent gesture, and we are at once her 
allies to the end. 

But it is not only technique that accomplishes 
all this Behind it is a vivid personality, 
intensely human and alive. There is neither 
glamorous allure nor seductive languor in her 
method. Everrin her most sentimental moments 
her softness is but a sheath about the blade of 
a quick intelligence Her appeal is of the 
order of the gamin rather than of the siren. A 
finished comédienne, she is an adept at the 
laughter that is close to tears. As Julia Cavendish 
in * The Royal Family of Broadway,” she was 
by turns elusive, downright, provocative, amusing, 
tiresome, tragic-——an impersonation that suggested 
considerable emotional reserves In * Rebound” 
those reserves are more constantly drawn upon 
in a part that is all the more difficult since 
its histrionic possibilities are less flamboyant. “ 
Yet, largely through her acting, as well as by 
reason of the sensitive, observant work of Mr 
Edward H. Grifhith, whose handling of last vear's 
“ Holiday" also marked him as a director of 
unusual quality and insight, the commonplace 
story of the film has become something more 











adoring swain who has to be 
content with grateful affection 
in place of the love he so ardently desires and deserves, 
is played by Mr. Robert Williams (a newcomer to the 
screen from the Broadway stage) with a restraint and a 
delicacy that, of their kind, are little short of beautiful. 
The scene between him and Sara when they both realise 
that the Bill she has at last married on the rebound 
from his rejection by the scatter - brained, intemperate 
Evie, has responded once more to the call of the old 
fascination, is a thing of moonlight and fire in which 
a single false note would have blurred its opalescent 
outline beyond redemption. To say that both players 
succeeded in keeping its gossamer texture intact, is a 
tribute to their dramatic and humorous artistry. 








COUNSEL'S OPINION,” AT THE STRAND THEATRE: 
A BARRISTERS CHAMBERS INVADED BY A LOVELY LADY— 


MISS ISABEL JEANS AND MR. OWEN NARES. 


“ Counsel’s Opinion,” by Gilbert Wakefield, shows a young barrister who 
specialises in divorce cases very narrowly escaping becoming involved in a 


divorce case himself! 
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INCIDENTS OF AN EVENTFUL WEEK: 
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Se. 
THE PRIME MINISTER SETS OUT TO SEE THE KING: THE LIBERAL LEADER'S FIRST OUTING SINCE HIS ILLNESS BEGAN: THE CONSERVATIVE LEADER: MR. BALDWIN ON HIS 
MR. MACDONALD LEAVING 10, DOWNING STREET. MR. LLOYD GEORGE LEAVING HIS LONDON HOME FOR A DRIVE. WAY TO SEE THE PRIME MINISTER. 
Among all the statesmen concerned in the recent political changes in London, Mr. Ramsay it has brought a novel experience, since he has agreed to serve under Mr. MacDonald in a new 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the nservative leader, principally National Government. Mr. Lloyd George, it may be recalled, has been ill for about a month, and 
attracted the public interest. For Mr. MacDonald, the crisis has been personally fateful, for it consequently was unable to take part in the recent meetings. During the crisis the expression o! 
has resulted in dividing him from some of his former political associates. To Mr. Baldwin, too, the Liberal point of view mainly aevoived upon Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean 
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THE KING'S JOURNEY TO BALMORAL, WHENCE HE HIS MAJESTY'S SPONTANEOUS RETURN TO LONDON TO BE AT HAND IN THE CRISIS, IN WHICH HIS HELP WAS 

RETURNED: HIS MAJESTY AT BALLATER STATION. INVALUABLE : THE KING'S CAR ENTERING THE GATES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE EARLY ON AUGUST 23. 

The King played an invaluable part in the proceedings that led to the formation of the new morning of Sunday, August 23. It was his Majesty’s own initiative, too, which determined him, 
National Government. It was understood that, while he remained in close communication with after consultation with the Premier, to see and bring together the leaders of all the three Parties 
his Ministers during his short stay at Balmoral, the decision to travel to London on August 22 It was reported that when Mr. MacDonald paid his last visit to the Palace that night he was 


was entirely his own. He came by a night train and arrived at Buckingham Palace early on the disposed to resign, but the King persuaded him to sleep over the question 
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THE PEACEFUL VISIT OF A ZEPPELIN TO THIS COUNTRY: AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF ENORMOUS PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE “GRAF ZEPPELIN,” AT THE TIME OF HER CRUISt 
uk ““GRAF ZEPPELIN,"" GROUNDED AT HANWORTH, SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE. OVER LONDON: THE CROWD ROUND THE AIRSHIP ON HER ARRIVAL AT HANWORTH 
“Graf Zepvelin”™ left Friedrichshafen at 7.5 a.m. on August 18 and first appeared over soon as the passengers were out of the cabin, Col. the Master of Sempill, on behalf of National 

Hanworth Aerodrome at 6.0 p.m. the same day—an hour before she was expected. She cruised Flying Services. by whom the arrangements for the flight were made, entered and formally 
ver Central London watched by thousands from the ground The airship’s visit drew a great welcomed Dr. Eckener Mr. Montague, Under-Secretary for Air, also welcomed Dr. Eckener an‘ 
crowd to Hanworth—-about 50,000 people in all—and at about 7 p.m.. as she cast down mooring made a presentation. Subsequently the “Graf Zeppelin” started for a 24-hour cruise over 
ropes and came to earth, enthusiastic cheers were raised for Dr. Eckener and his crew. As various parts of the British Isles, visiting Belfast, Carlisle, and Newcastle. 
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KEEPERS OF THE GARDEN 
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“ TRACKERS AND SMUGGLERS IN 


,IFTY years ago, the Egyptian deserts were a law unto 
themselves, and it was not until 1906 that the 
Government began to assert control over them. There 
was already a coastguard service, which was adequate 
so long as smuggling was confined to the North African 
coast ; but when the Government imposed tobacco duties 
and established a salt monopoly, the irrepressible smuggler 
at once realised that the desert furnished him with fruit- 
ful opportunities. The coastguard service was therefore 
extended to include a Desert Directorate, which became 
a Coastguard Camel Corps, 500 strong. Its jurisdiction 
extended over some 3000 miles of desert, the territory of 
many different tribes of nomads, probably about 35,000 
in all. The Desert Directorate was more a police force 
than a fiscal organisation, and its 
duties were almost as wide as thé 
area of its operations; they were 
(1) to prevent contraband traffic in 
hashish and salt; (2) to maintain 
public security in the deserts; and 
(3) to prevent (for quarantine pur- 
poses) the illicit landing of pilgrims 
on the Red Sea coast of Egypt. 
The writer of this book was in 
command of the Desert Directorate. 
It may be imagined that this force 
attracted soldiers of fortune of many 
different nationalities ; their life, says 
Colonel von Dumreicher, ‘‘ was one 
more resembling a boy’s book of ad- 
venture than anything else.” “ The 
suppression of hashish-running and 
the pursuit of smugglers’ caravans 
was the finest sport in the world.” 
This spirit of derring-do breathes 
throughout the whole of this lively 
volume; and the game seems to 
have been played, for the most 
part, with the right degree of sports- 
manship on both sides, though with 
methods which were not always strictly orthodox. 
If the law-enforcers were attracted largely by the 
fun of the 


INTERESTING 


THE 


thing, so, the author several times 
suggests, were some of the most enterprising law- 
breakers. Doubtless it was all the more fun because 


danger was its life and soul, and often the mimic 
warfare was waged without quarter given or taken. 

The sheikh, on close inspection, may lack some of 
the romantic features with which fiction has adorned 
hin; but the Bedouin, as pictured in this book 
with intimate knowledge and sympathy, possesses 
many admirable qualities, and it is evident that the 
relationship between Colonel von Dumreicher and his 
unruly family was one of mutual respect and even 
of affection. ‘‘ The Bedouins are the most hospit- 
able and brotherly people in the world ’’—so long 
as no violation is done to the few simple but inflexible 
principles which make up their social and moral code. 
Socially, they are still living under a system many 
thousands of years old and very characteristic of 
primitive man, The history of society has largely 
been the history of the emergence of the individual 
from the group—the progression which Sir Henry 
Maine, in a famous aphorism, called * the move- 
ment from status to contract.” The Bedouins are 
still in that stage where the clan-group, and not the 
individual, is the unit of society. “ All responsibility 
is conceived of as corporate": injury to an indi- 
vidual is injury to a whole clan, and, unless the 
prescribed reparation is promptly made, a bloody 
and often protracted clan-feud is the result. The 
author gives a graphic account of certain miniature 
wars of this kind in which he had, ex officio, to take 
an active part. The system of justice is that which 
prevailed, in a somewhat modified form, among 
our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors ; an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, or the monetary equivalent, 
well settled by convention, of an eye or a tooth; 
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THE DESERTS OF EGYPT”: By COLONEL ANDRE VON DUMREICHER.* 
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‘decent at See 


DETAIL, 
ACYUIRED FOR THE NATION: 
BACK.—|Photograph by Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


ONE OF THE 


(PUBLISHED BY METHUEN.) 


who “felt happy only in the limitless freedom of the 
desert,” down to the remarkable Hussein Fares, who 
seems to have been a kind of Mowgli of the waste places, 
and who could speak fluently to camels, hares, and gazelles 
in their own language. Poor Hussein Fares was an ill- 
used man. He had been made to pay blood-money for 
striking off a certain Kadaboy’s thumb in an affair of 
honour. Years afterwards, Kadaboy, having attempted 
but failed to bleed to death out of pure spite, attacked 
Hussein with a stick. Hussein “ had been charged for a 
whole thumb, while Kadaboy could still hold his stick 
with the stump, and he declared that Kadaboy was a 
fraud and a cheat. ... If Kadaboy would allow the 
remaining joint to be severed, he would pay for it, 





REVEALED BY CLEANING, 


A DESIGN OF TUDOR 





ON THE GREAT BED OF WARE, 
BUILDINGS IN THE ARCHED PANELS OF THE 
Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


track-reading, which, though it may seem magical to the 
uninitiated, is in reality only a case of “second nature,” 
trained and developed from earliest infancy. The desert 
tracker can not only see what would entirely escape the 
European eye, but has a kind of rude, but rarely erroneous, 
psychology of footprints. He learns to interpret the 
traces of men and animals “ quicker than our children 
pick up the letters of the alphabet”: for, as soon as he 
can walk, he is taught to recognise and distinguish the 
footprints of each separate member of the family flock 
of sheep and camels. No less remarkable is his sense of 
direction, which is independent both of the compass and 
the stars, and his * absolute infallibility "’ in finding water. 
These are matters not of fantasy but of everyday experi- 
ence in the desert, and without them 
it would be impossible for the Bedouin 
to support existence. And without 
their aid it would have been well- 
nigh impossible for the Desert 
Directorate, or the police (with 
which Colonel von Dumreicher after- 
wards served) to do their work. 

The desert has its own inimitable 
spell, which has evidently taken 
powerful hold of this writer, and 
which he succeeds in communicating 
to the reader. Nothing could be 
more erroneous than to conceive it 
as a place of monotony. It has its 
ferocities, great and small: our 
author's description of a simoom is 
certainly awe-inspiring, but its grand 
convulsions are perhaps not its worst 
unkindnesses to man ; as ever in hot 
countries, it is the swarms of tiny 
relentless and elusive enemies—ticks, 
poisonous mosquitoes, and all manner 
of stinging creatures—which make 
life most difficult for man and beast. 
But if the desert is harsh and austere, 
it has abundant variety: and we travel in these 
pages from the strongholds of brigands to monas- 
teries which seem to be hardly of this world, 
certainly not of this age: we pass the slag-heaps 
of Roman mines, and observe, still clearly-defined 
in the granitic sands, rut-marks made by Roman 
wagons two thousand years ago. And in the 
midst of what seems to be abomination of 
desolation, we come suddenly upon such Arabian 
Nights pictures as the village of Siwa— 

‘* Approaching from the north, all that one sees 
is a huge wall a hundred feet high, with rows of 
pigeon-holes. I counted ten tiers. Those holes are 
windows, each row corresponding to a story. There 
is on this side but one entrance to the town, an 
opening six feet high, which gives access to the main 
street. I say‘ street,’ because it isa main thorough- 
fare; in reality it is nothing more than a tunnel 
quarried into the hill and absolutely dark. From 
it radiate other passages, equally dark, which lead 
to the habitations, one cannot call them houses. . . . 
So the street winds on and on to the very top of the 
gara, where there is a well of a great depth. Here 
you emerge into daylight with a wide and wonderful 
prospect to greet the eye. In former times all the 
inhabitants of the oasis returned to their villages 
at sundown. Fear was their curfew, but now secu- 
rity was so complete that they had begun to build 
outside the walls. One of the peculiarities of the 
place is that the police have no duty inside the 
village. Order is kept by the people themselves, who 
raise and maintain a force of Gaffirs or watchmen. 
As thefts are unknown, their duties are light except 
when a theological question becomes too acute and 
disputes arise. Then sectarian zeal boils over, the 
drums begin to beat, the police step in on the third 
day, and order reigns again.” 


LATELY 


and above all, a life for a life-—not necessarily the a a oo Ss eS See 5eD i Red re oa, — was sp = 

, OF WARE (MENTIONED BY SHAKESPEARE AND PERHAPS THE shocker,” and the complications of espionage and 
life of the slayer himself, but that of some member MOST FAMOUS PIECE OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE): A TUDOR contre espionage stranger than fiction, even fiction 
of his clan. Revenge for bloodshed is a compelling BUILDING, WITH SWANS FLOATING ON A LAKE IN FRONT in the William le Queux vein. Greek enterprise, 
duty, a devouring impulse , 


Marriage is on a basis of carefully-calculated 
purchase, ‘ The bride's virtues and qualities are 
transmuted into the value of camels and sheep. 
Eyes, nose, lips, neck, and figure, each represents 
a specific amount,” “ Morality,” in the common 
acceptation, is high, and strictly enforced. The 
distinction between meum and tuum is effectively 
maintained by extremely severe penalties. Valuables 
may repose in perfect safety upon the grave of 
a saint An oath has the most stringent force, 
and breach of it involves the curious penalty that 
the forswearer must divorce his wife. 

But, needless to say, desert morals, powerful 
though their sanctions may be, are not necessarily 
European morals; and when the Bedouin is a 
rascal, his rascality is complete, uncompromising, 
and highly resourceful. We meet in these pages 
an entertaining variety of these desert scallywags 
They range from a wealthy Egyptian prince who had 
been everywhere and done and seen everything, but 


** Trackers and Smugglers in the Deserts of Egypt.” By Colonel 


André von Durreicher, (Methuen; 15s. net.) 


IN THE LEFT-HAND 


BACK PANEL (HERE SHOWN 
SCALE THAN ABOVE). 


As noted in our issue of July 11 (with a complete illustration), the Great Bed 
of Ware was recently acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum with the 
help of the National Art-Collections Fund. 
prominent position 
various coloured woods, have 
consisting of Tudor buildings with swans floating on a lake (in the left panel). 
It was apparently the custom for visitors during the eighteenth century to leave 
impressions from their fob-seals in wax on the bed-posts. 
somewhat 


in the Central Court. 


been carefully cleaned, and now reveal 


unsightly red spots, 


testify to the strange fascination which 


enough for the Bed of Ware in England.” 


otherwise he repudiated the last four pounds’ balance of his 
debt.” Even primitive justice does not lack its refinements. 

The desert-lore of these nomads is sometimes thought 
to be exaggerated by travellers’ tales, but Colonel von 
Dumreicher gives innumerable examples of its 
ordinary subtlety and accuracy—especially the 


extra- 
art of 


ON A_ LARGER 


It has been temporarily set up in a 
The panels of the back, inlaid with 
a design 


Although these make 
it has been decided to retain them for 
personal interest and as a record of a peculiar custom. 
and dates also 


their 
Various carved initials 
this remarkable bed 
exercised over those who have seen it or slept in it during the last 350 years 
Shakespeare alludes to it in ‘ Twelfth Night "’—* Although the sheet were big 


elaborate, cunning, and indefatigable, is behind the 
traffic in hashish, and one could not but regret that 
Colonel von Dumreicher was thwarted, at the last 
moment, in his spirited attempt to “cut out,” 
single-handed, the Greek yacht Basiliki, which had 
so successfully defied all attempts at capture. 
Marine adventure, however, was the exception ; 
more commonly we find the guardian of the law, at 
the head of his Camel Corps, pursuing caravans of 
contraband at forced speeds over desert, pathless in- 
deed, but not trackless to the eyes of the native guides. 
All this would have been impossible without the co- 
operation of one indispensable ally—the camel. Hard 
things have been said of this long-suffering beast 


The commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said and done, 
"E's a devil, and an ostrich, and an orphan child in one ! 


Any reader of these pages will agree that Kipling’s 
description is grossly uncharitable, and will see in the camel 
a creature of infinite patience, endurance, and loyalty 
His only failing is drink—twentv-five gallons at a time ! 
However, considering their hard life they mav be forgiven 
their little dissipations. The book is brightly 


written 
and makes admirable entertainment 


A. K 
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THE FAMILY STUDY BEFORE THE DAYS OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 
“LADY SMYTH AND CHILDREN.” 


a view ot the very charming photograph ot the little Princesses Elizabeth and 

Margaret Rose which was given as our double-page last week, it is interesting to 
recall the family study as it was before the days of the camera Here we have a 
most typical example—a Bartolozzi, after Reynolds, which was sold at Sotheby's 
a while ago as one of a pair of works by the famous engraver As to Bartolozzi, 
it may be recalled that he was born in Florence in 1725, the son of a goldsmith 
He studied in his native city and in Venice, but, as Bryan has it the theatre 
jestined for the display of his talents was England, where he arrived in 1764 
Soon after, he was appointed engraver to the King with a salary of 4300 a year, 
and in 1768 he was made a Royal Academician’’; that is to say, in the year 
of the Academy's foundation, when Reynolds was President He died in Lisbon 


where he was Director of the National Academy, in 1815 


BY FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI, R.A. AFPTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
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ENGLAND'S GREATEST TREASURE:HOUSE OF 


York Minster is the bourne of countless modern 


MEDIA VAL STAINED GLASS: YORK MINSTER 


architecture, and, more 


‘pilgrims '’ interested in old 
beautiful picture (here reproduced) by that well-known artist, Mr. Fred Taylor, 


particularly, stained glass—its chief glory. The 
has been issued as a poster by the London and North 


was exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and 
A descriptive booklet on the Minster 


existence about 25,500 


Eastern Railway. states: ‘It now contains probably 
three-quarters of the total amount of medieval 


English stained glass in square feet. There are 109 windows that share this 


Piet FrebD TayLor, RI REPRODUCED BY Ct 
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IINSTER—THE NAVE <«LEFT) AND NORTH TRANSEPT WITH THE “FIVE SISTERS” WINDOW (¢RIGHT) 


y. The wonderful glass, including the famous thirteenth-century ‘ Five Sisters’ window The story that five sisters each wove a design on tapestry, afterwards 


irs. and transferred to glass, is only a tradition, which Dickens (in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby helped to popularise, and is entirely without authority The Nave still 


7 possesses its original fourteenth-century windows. Aijsles, Lady Chapel, and Clerestory are filled with their original fifteenth-century glass. The East Window 
probably F j J P j g YZ 


are this . (is) the largest wholly stained glass window in the world A few years ago a fund was raised by appeal for the preservation of the Minster glass. 


ARTIST N oO THE Lon N AND NoORT EASTERN Kat \Y 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
RECENT EVENTS IN PICTURES. 
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AN AEROPLANE WITH EXTENSIBLE WINGS TESTED IN FRANCE: 


THE MACHINE WITH WINGS 
DRAWN IN. 

















AN 














We illustrate here an aeroplane which is remarkable in having wings of variable length 


AEROPLANE WITH EXTENSIBLE WIN GS—-WHICH IT IS CLAIMED COULD FLY THE ATLANTIC 


IN TWELVE HOURS: THE MACHINE WITH WINGS EXTENDED. 


It is the invention 
, : S :¢ . of a youne Russian, Ivan Makhonine, and has recently been tested at the Villa Coublay Aerodrome, near 
AN ECHO OF FLANDERS MUD NEAR ALDERSHOT: CAMERONIANS IN THE RECENT Paris. The pilot of such an aeroplane, it is pointed out, being able to vary the length of the wings, can 


MAN(CEUVRES, PREMATURELY STOPPED BY RAIN. 

A steady downpour, starting in the early hours of August 

manceuvres, which were being held in the vicinity of Woking and Farnborough. Later in the 

day the mud is stated to have lain axle deep on some tracks. It rained on this miniature offensive 

as on so many “ pushes’ in the war, but. as our photograph shows, the troops were able to 
maintain their good spirits, as they did then. 


a 





lessen air-resistance at high speed 
19, put an end to the Aldershot claimed that it could fly from Paris to New York in twelve hours, since, owing to diminished wind-resistance, 


A head wind would have a much reduced effect on it. and it is 


its cruising speed is greatly increased. 























THE LAUNCH OF A NEW FRENCH “ LUXURY" LINER BUILT FOR THE FRENCH LINE: 
THE “ CHAMPLAIN "' IN THE WATER AT ST. NAZAIRE. 
On Saturday, August 15, the new “ luxury "cabin liner “* Champlain,”’ of the French line, was launched 
from Penhost shipyard at St. Nazaire. Her builders are confident that her design will give her 
the speed of a fast mail steamer. Her design embodies accommodation for three classes of passengers, 
** Cabin,” “* Tourist Class,” and “* Third Tourist.” The “ Champlain" will have a very large sun-deck, 
and a spacious and lengthy promenade - deck. It is hoped she will sail on the Havre-Plymouth-New 
York route next spring. 
































A NEW 14,500 TON P. AND O. LINER SUCCESSFULLY LAUNCHED AT GLASGOW: 
THE “ CARTHAGE "' BEING TOWED INTO DOCK. 


The new liner “ Carthage,"’ which was launched at the yard of Alexander Stephen and Sons, 
Glasgow. is a sister ship to the ‘‘ Corfu,” now approaching completion Both are intended 
for the P. and O. service to China and the Far East. The “Carthaee” is a vessel of 14,500 
tons; she has an over-all length of 545 ft. and breadth of 71 ft a shaft horse-power of 
15.000; while her estimated speed is eiven as 19} knots: she constitutes in every respect 

an important addition to British passenger-carrying tonnage 

















ITALIAN ATHLETES GREET ENGLISH WITH A_ FASCIST SALUTE: AN INCIDENT OF THE 
CONTEST BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ITALY AT STAMFORD BRIDGE. 


England beat Italy in the first athletic match arranged between the two countries at Stamford Bridge 

n August 22, by 83) points to 62). Of the nine events run on the flat. including the hurdles and 

iour-by-110 yards relay race, England won seven. English track-runners seemed to have something 

in hand. yet still averaged a hieher standard of rerformance than the Italians, who appeared to cut 

their trust in a few runners of exceptional ability Arter the march-past of competitors. the Italian 
captain presented a bouquet to the English captain 





MAKING A TALKING-FILM OF A CRIMINAL’S CONFESSION IN AMERICA A METHOD 
BY WHICH THE CRIMINAL'S OWN WORDS CAN BE REPRODUCED IN COURT 


We have grown a tomed to look to America for the lead in many sides of life. and though 
American justice ma t a model in every respect. such devices as that illustrated here 
de. @ our attentior An alieged murderer's accomplice (second from left, seated) is making 
his confession to a District Attorney On the right. the mechanical devices enlisted in the 


service of justice recors his words gestures. and very 
the possibility of subsequent denial 





in a way that is beyond 
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INTERESTING DISCOVERIES ON TOLTEC SITES IN MEXICO: TEMPLES AND ART TREASURES 


AT CALIXTLAHUACA AND TEOTIHUACAN. 





AuG. 29, 1981 














By THOMAS GANN, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.1., Author of “Discoveries and Adventures in Central America.” (See Illustrations Opposite.) 


HE Mexican Government has recently been 
carrying out an extensive work of excavation 
both at Calixtlahuaca, near Toluca, and at Teoti- 
huacan, the ancient capital of the Toltecs. On the 
low hills round Calixtlahuaca, great numbers of 
large artificial mounds are found, which it was 
always believed were merely pyramidal heaps of 
earth and stones, possibly sepulchral mounds. Re- 
cently, however, excavations made in them by the 
Mexican Government have revealed the fact that 
they cover great stone buildings, probably temples 
belonging to the Aztec period, which for some reason 
had been covered in with stone and rubble after they 


calendar, the four directions, the four divisions into 
which each town was divided, and so on. 

The most interesting point about the newly- 
discovered stone is its remarkable resemblance to what 
is known as the “ Sacrificial 
Stone,”’ now in the Museum at 


to bear the sun-symbol on its under-surface, there 
can be little doubt but that both stones were used 
for the same purpose. Three other great stone-faced 
structures are being excavated from beneath the 









Mexico, which was discovered 
many years ago in excavating 
within the city. This latter 
stone is probably, next to the 
Calendar Stone, the best-known 
relic of the Aztec civilisation 
now in existence, and con- 
troversy as to the 
purpose for which 














it was intended 
still exists. Upon 
its upper surface 
is a circular 
depression, with a 
groove leading 
from it to the 
periphery, which 
gave rise to the 
belief that it was 
used by the Aztecs 
as a_ sacrificial 
stone, the groove 
serving to carry 
off the blood of 
the victim. Such, 
however, is not 
the case, as the 
groove was made, 
soon after the 
discovery of the 

















stone, by vandal 
masons endeavour- 
ing to split it up 
for building material. It was probably 
made during the reign of the Emperor 
Tizoc to commemorate his victories, as 
the sculptured warriors and captives 
around it indicate. 

Judging by the position of the stone 
found at the base of the temple sub- 
structure at Calixtlahuaca, it would 








FOR COMPARISON: (ABOVE) THE “ SACRIFICIAL”’ 


had been partially destroyed. The most interesting 
of these structures as yet uncovered is undoubtedly 
a solid circular building, completely faced through- 
out with oblong blocks of well-cut stone 

One half of this building is almost in ruins, but 
the remaining half is in a fairly good state of pre- 
servation, and, pari passu with the work of excava- 
tion, restoration is being undertaken upon it, every 
stone being, as far as possible, replaced in its original 
position and mortared in. The temple was approxim- 
ately 15 metres in diameter by 4} metres in height, 
and the walls had been covered throughout with 
stucco, which has now to a great extent peeled off. 
The wall encircling the building is not perpendicular, 
but recedes somewhat as it ascends, and is broken 
by two rectangular cornices. The summit was 
reached by a flight of stone steps on the east side. 

These curious circular structures are found both 
in the Aztec and the Maya periods. The best-known 
one is the Caracol, a circular tower at the ruins of 
Chichen Itza, in Yucatan, used almost certainly as 
an astronomical observatory. The one _ recently 
discovered at Calixtlahuaca does not, however, appear 
to have been used for this purpose, as its core is 
solid, and it probably formed a substructure for the 
support of a temple, perhaps of wood, now long since 
disintegrated. 

On the east side of the structure, close to the 
stairway, an extraordinarily interesting discovery was 
made. It consisted of a large, circular, drum-shaped 
stone, 72cm. in diameter and 38cm. high. The 
stone was firmly embedded in cement, and was evi- 
dently in its original position. Round the periphery 
was sculptured a curious figure, repeated eight times, 
which is most probably the ancient Aztec hieroglyph 
for the settlement of Calixtlahuaca. Each figure 
is surrounded by four circles, a sacred number with 
the Aztecs, denoting the four-year bearers of their 


STONE, OR 
STONE OF TIZOC, ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RELICS OF 
AZTEC CIVILISATION ; (BELOW) THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED STONE 
FROM CALIXTLAHUACA, CLOSELY RESEMBLING TIzOC’'S 

AND GIVING A KEY TO THE USE TO WHICH IT WAS PUT. 


appear that the “ Sacrificial Stone” 
originally occupied a similar position on 
one side of the stairway leading to the 
STONE, summit of one of the great temples of 
the Aztec capital, and that it was 
dedicated to the sun-god, as it bears 
his symbol upon its under-surface. The Calixtlahuaca 
stone has not as yet been moved from its cement 
bed, but if, when that has been done, it also is found 


NEWLY-DISCOVERED EXAMPLES OF TOLTEC ART: REMARKABLE FIGURINES 


FOUND AT TEOTIHUACAN, 


mounds which covered them, and carefully restored. 
Two of these are upon the side of the hill, and one 
occupies its summit. All are rectangular in shape. 
Vast quantities of pottery, of various grades, 
have been found during excavations at this site, most 
of it broken, but a good deal still intact. Some of 
the vases are very beautiful in design, and some 
are as much as 4cm. in thickness. The coarse 
domestic ware occurs by far the most frequently, as 
it does in all Mexican and Middle American sites. 
Many other objects, such as implements, weapons, 
and ornaments, have been unearthed at this site, and 
are now on exhibition in the little museum at Toluca. 
Excavation at Teotihuacan, the Toltec capital, 

is now being carried out on a large scale. A vast 
underground temple is being exposed, probably dedi- 
cated to the god Tlaloc. In this building has been 
found a great stucco-covered 











altar, painted in various devices 
and approached by a flight 
of stucco-covered stone steps. 
Around the temple are grouped 
a number of rooms of all sizes, 
which probably served as living- 
rooms for the temple priests. 
One of these rooms is of 
particular interest, as it contains 
what is probably the earliest 
shower-bath ever constructed on 
the American continent. This 
consists of a deep recess in one 
of the walls, just large enough 
to hold a tall man, and extend- 
ing from the roof of the chamber 
to the floor. Leading into the 
top of this recess is an oval 
conduit for the passage of water, 
which could be let in on the 
bather beneath, either in a gentle 
stream or a rushing torrent. 
Many objects of archzxological 
interest have been found during 
the excavation of this subter- 
ranean temple and the series 
of chambers connected with 
it, throwing new light on the 
Toltec civilisation, which formed 
a link between the Archair 
and the Maya _ civilisations 








(which preceded the Toltec) 


A NOTABLE SPECIMEN AMONG VAST QUANTITIES OF POTTERY FOUND and the Aztec culture that 


AT CALIXTLAHUACA: A LARGE AND ELABORATELY DECORATED VASE. 


followed it. 
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AMERICA’S EARLIEST-KNOWN { 
SHOWER-BATH ; 
AND OTHER TOLTEC RELICS 


FOUND IN MEXICO. 





























THE TOLTEC GOD OF RAIN AND FERTILITY: TLALOC REPRESENTED 
ON A LARGE POTTERY PLAQUE DISCOVERED AT TEOTIHUACAN, IN 
WHAT WAS PROBABLY HIS TEMPLE, 














A VAST UNDERGROUND TEMPLE, PROBABLY DEDICATED 


TO THE GOD TLALOC, DISCOVERED 


AT TEOTIHUACAN, THE ANCIENT TOLTEC CAPITAL: SOME OF THE ROOMS RECENTLY EXCAVATED. 

















THE MOST UNCOMMON TYPE OF BUILDING ERECTED BY THE ABORIGINAL AMERICANS ; 
A CIRCULAR TEMPLE SUB-STRUCTURE FOUND AT CALIXTLAHUACA, 





NEW LIGHT ON THE MONUMENTS OF THE PAST IN MEXICO: ONE OF THE SQUARE 
TEMPLES AT CALIXTLAHUACA, NOW BEING EXCAVATED AND RESTORED 





( . =~ 

R. THOMAS GANN, to 
whose interesting article 
(given on the opposite page) 
the above photographs relate, 
is a well-known authority on 
the ancient civilisations of 
Central America, and, as our 
readers will recall, has more 
than once described previous 
“digging *’ expeditions in 
these pages. His books 
include “‘ Discoveries and Ad- 
ventures in Central America,” 
“ Ancient Cities and 
Modern Tribes,"’ ‘* Mystery 
Cities,’ and ** In an Unknown 
Land.” In his present 
article he describes the ex- 
tensive excavations recently 
carried out, on behalf of 
the Mexican Government, at 
Calixtlahuaca, near Toluca, 
and at Teotihuacan, the 
ancient capital of the Toltecs. 
Our illustrations, it will be 
seen, show some of the 
most notable buildings and 
works of art found at both 
these sites For human 
interest, undoubtedly nothing 
here found surpasses what 
Dr. Gann describes as “* prob- 
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ably the earliest shower. 
bath ever constructed on the 
American continent,” as 


INDICATING THE BATHER'S POSITION IN AN ANCIENT 

TOLTEC SHOWER-BATH (SHOWN IN THE ADJOINING 

ILLUSTRATION) A MODERN WOMAN IN AN ANCIENT 
SETTING. 


shown in the two photographs 
at the foot of this page. It 

nsists of a deep recess in 
a wall of one of the chambers 
subsidiary to the great temple unearthed at Teotihuacan, probably the dwelling. 
places of the priests The water was conveyed in a conduit, and flowed through 
an aperture at the top of the recess on to the bather standing below. The force 


“ PROBABLY THE EARLIEST SHOWER-BATH FEVER CONSTRUCTED ON THE AMERICAN 

CONTINENT": A VERY INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN ONE OF THE RECENTLY EXCAVATED 

SUBTERRANEAN LIVING-ROOMS FOR PRIESTS OF THE TEMPLE AT TEOTINUACAN, 
SHOWING (ABOVE) THE APERTURE THROUGH WHICH THE WATER FLOWED 


of the flow could be regulated as required. Dr. Gann mentions that the Toltecs, 
who are thus revealed as pioneers of modern bath-room amenities in America, 
followed the Maya and preceded the Aztec civilisation 
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THE RED GROUSE AS A MIGRANT. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


WING to the extensive study which has been 
expended on our British birds, a number of 
species, whose range hitherto had been supposed to 
extend from our islands to the Continent, and vice 
versa, are now held to be peculiarly “ British."’ In 
most cases, only an expert can distinguish the one 
from the other. But the fact remains that they can 
be distinguished. 

And thus it has come about that our red grouse 
can no longer be said to be our only absolutely 
indigenous species. But while, in the case of these 
other species, the differences between our own home- 
bred birds and those of the Continent are often about 
as great as between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
this is by no means the case with our grouse. Out- 
side the British Islands you will not find its “‘ double.”’ 
The nearest approach to our bird is found in the 
willow grouse (Lagopus lagopus). To mistake the 
one for the other, at any time of the year, is abso- 
lutely impossible. And so, after all, Lagopus scoticus 
may still be regarded as “ cock of the walk.” And 
I venture to think that most people will find satis- 
faction in this, for our ‘ grouse ’’—for there is no 
need for the distinguishing adjective, ‘‘ red *’— is in 
every way a most admirable bird, whether regarded 
as an ornament to the landscape or the most precious 
of ‘game birds’’ to the sportsman. His post- 
mortem standing is, I venture to think, overshadowed 
by the partridge and the pheasant. But that is 
purely a matter of “ gastronomics.” 

Few birds have formed the theme of so much 
legislation, which seems to have begun as far back 
as 1427, in a by-law regulating the season when 
“ muir-cocks '’ might legally be taken ; while enough 
has been written to fill many volumes concerning 
its plumage, feeding, mating, and nesting habits: 


Now, it has long been known, and especially to 
the owners of moors, that the number of birds on 
a given moor shows strange and erratic fluctuations. 
In ordinary “ local migration "’ the migration is from 


choose the sloping side of a hill, and, where there is 
much old heather, such as will support the roof of 
snow above. “ Stretches of young, sweet heather”’ 
occur here, and on the tender shoots thereof the birds 
feed. He assured me that he had 
seen such snow-warrens more 











than once; nevertheless, I 
cannot help feeling that this 
matter demands further in- 
vestigation. As an outdoor 
naturalist, he had a _ great 
treputation—and that reputa- 
tion was not over-estimated— 
yet I have often felt that I 
should welcome confirmation 
of this singular behaviour. 
Nevertheless, he strengthened 
his contentions by the asser- 
tion that the willow grouse of 
Spitsbergen spend but four 
months in daylight, the rest 
of the year being spent in 
these snow-warrens, where they 
find all the food they need in 
the abundant crop of fruits 
and berries which cover the 
ground there. It is curious 








THE WILLOW GROUSE (LAGOPUS LAGOPUS)—A DISTINCT TYPE CLOSELY 
RELATED TO THE SCOTCH GROUSE: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE WHITE 
WINGS, WHICH THE BIRD RETAINS, EVEN IN_ ITS 

TOGETHER WITH A WHITE BREAST, NOT SEEN HERE. 


one definite place to another definite place, according 
to the season. The migrations of grouse are, for the 
most part, ‘‘ mass movements,’’ but we have as yet 
no evidence as to the stimulus which starts the “‘ trek,”’ 
or as to whether the direction taken has a 
definite goal. Of course, this does not apply 











to movements from high ground to lower 
levels under the stress of severe winter 
conditions. 

For the purpose of obtaining some light 
on these mysterious movements, my friend 
Professor James Ritchiv. of the University 
of Aberdeen, started, this spring, marking, 
on an extensive scale, young grouse, after 
the fashion so successful in the case of 
our summer migrants. With the willing 
co-operation of owners of moors and keepers, 
hundreds of young grouse in the north- 
east of Scotland were marked this 
spring by a numbered aluminium 


that no one else, so far as I 
can remember, has ever men- 
tioned this burrowing habit. 
No space is now left me 
wherein to enlarge upon the 
puzzling seasonal plumage-changes of the grouse, 
or of their local variations. In these matters they 
differ in a very conspicuous way from the willow 
grouse, which, in winter, turns wholly white, as in 
our ptarmigan. Large numbers of willow grouse 
are sold at the poulterers as ptarmigan, from which, 
however, they may be distinguished, not merely by 
their slightly greater size, but also in the absence— 
in the male, at any rate—-of the black bar extending 
from the base of the beak to the eye, which is, so 
to speak, the “ hall-mark’’ of the ptarmigan. 
Finally, mention must be made of the curious 
moulting of the claws which is common to all our 
grouse, capercaillie, blackcock, red grouse, and 
ptarmigan. Some years ago a brace of grouse was 
sent me wherein the old claws were just about to 
slip off from the new. Instead of cutting off the 
feet myself, I asked that when the birds were dressed 


SUMMER DRESS— 





ring, placed round the leg. It is 
now hoped that wherever birds so 
marked are obtained during the 
present shooting season, the ring will 
be removed and sent, with the name 
of the moor on which the bird was 
killed, to Professor Ritchie at the 
University Museum, Aberdeen. Since 
the ring will show where the bird 
was hatched, most useful information 








1HE RED GROUSE (LAGOPUS SCOTICUS) IN ITS SUMMER 
DRESS: A BIRD WHICH HAS BEEN EXTENSIVELY RINGED 
THIS YEAR, IN PURSUANCE OF THE INVESTIGATION 
ITS MIGRATORY HABITS AND DISTRIBUTION WHICH 

BEEN UNDERTAKEN BY ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 


There is a suspicion that the apparently erratic movements — mass 
movements—of grouse on different moors may possibly prove not to be 
inconsequent. In order that evidence on this subject may be collected, 
hundreds of young birds have been ringed on Scottish moors this year, 
and it is hoped that those who kill birds bearing such rings will send the life 


rings to the University of Aberdeen. 


and to these must be added all that has been written 
by sportsmen from the time when they were brought 
down by means of “ bowes, culveringis, nettes, or 
any other instrument meet and convenient for the 
destruction of the . . . muir-fowlis.”’ 

Some, indeed, may have supposed that nothing 
further now remains to be said. Yet this is far from 
being the case ; for one or two quite important aspects 
of the life-history of the grouse still call for investiga- 
tion. One of these concerns their migrations 

Having said that this bird is found nowhere else 
other than in Great Britain—and then by no means 
universally—-migration seems out of the question 
But the term “ migration” is a very elastic one 
It may amount to no more than purely local, seasonal 
movements, or to stupendous journeys of thousands 
of miles 


INTO Probably very few will be found to 


will thus be gained as to the bird's 
movements—or rather, as to the 
extent of its range—since hatching. 


HAS have left their native heath. 

There is a possibility, of course, 
that when shooting has been on an 
extensive scale, the birds may leave 
the moor in considerable numbers, 
as being too unhealthy for a quiet 
Exceptionally hard winters, with 

much snow, as I have already 
remarked, will force the birds down from 
the high altitudes; and occasions are on 
record where they have been seen in massed 
bands numbering thousands of individuals, 
all flying at a great height, and from north 
to south, apparently seeking less rigorous 

















conditions 

That such journeys should be made, 
however, is a little puzzling, having regard 
to the behaviour of grouse during times of 
heavy snowfall recorded by my old friend 
the late Abel Chapman. He held that the grouse 
have an intuitive perception as to whether a 
snowfall is to be merely temporary or lasting 
In the latter case, before the surface is frozen 
over, they burrow down and there form a maze 
of trackways between the heather plants. They 


THE WINTER DRESS OF THE WILLOW GROUSE: PLUMAGE 
ENTIRELY WHITE, LIKE THAT OF THE PTARMIGAN — FOR 
WHICH THE WILLOW GROUSE IS ACTUALLY OFTEN SOLD 


BY POULTERERS 


the feet should be saved for me. To my great annoy- 
ance,’ that request was ignored, and I have never 
seen such another specimen. But I live in hope 
that a chance of careful examination of such claws 
may yet come my way. _ I shall not leave it to another 
to remove the feet when it does ! 


4 
2 
4 
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MECHANISATION IN FIELD ARTILLERY: GUNS RUSHED UP BY LORRY. 


Drawn BY Our Speciat Artist, G., H. Davis 

















Rushing a Field Gun to the Front at JO miles an hour: 





HUGE R.F.A. LORRIES REPLACE GALLOPING HORSE-TEAMS : 


The feature of the Aldershot Manceuvres, begun recently, but abandoned owing to 
rain, would have been a demonstration of the development of mechanisation in our 
Army. Here we see it as applied to the Royal Field Artillery. Battle-painters of 
the past have depicted in graphic fashion the teams of galloping horses bringing 
up the guns to the front, but the mechanising process has completely altered the 
aspect of this subject. To-day the gun, its crew, and the tractor for taking it 
over any sort of ground to its firing position are all carried on a specially equipped 
six-wheeled lorry. These great vehicles, able to negotiate the roughest of roads, 
can rush the artillery to the front at over thirty miles an hour. The unloading 





Unloading the Field Gun. 








MECHANISED ROMANCE BRINGS UP THE GUNS AT 30 M.-P.H. 


| tracks can be detached and fixed in a matter of seconds, the tractor’s engine pushes 
the gun off the lorry on to the ground, then draws it over rough fields to its 


firing position and turns it round In a quarter of the time formerly taken, the 
| gun comes into action. The limber is now part of the tractor, and the ammu 
nition box can be quickly detached, while on the lorry is a windlass, with steel 


cable, that can pull the gun or its tractor out of any position should the wheels 


| stick in soft ground The romance of the galloping horse-teams is disappearing 
| yet in these strange, ugly, efficient machines of to-day there remains something 
that grips the imagination—-the “romance” that brought up the nine-fifteen 
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Britain’s Foremost Port: Civerpool’s Shipping Week. 








the Shipping Week at Liverpool, to which the following 
article relates, is to begin to-day (Aug. 29) and to continue 
until Sept. 5. It has been organised by way of sequel 
lo the Railway Week held at Liverpool last year to cele- 
brate the centenary of the Liverpool-Manchester line. 

[ IVERPOOL is an ambitious city. Ambition is a fine 
4 thing It is not a virtue possessed by all. You 

do not pick it up haphazard. Nor is it one of the things 

that you can buy at Woolworth’s. It is a spiritual and 


It is to make all these facts clear that the Organisation 
planned its Shipping Week, which opens to-day, Aug. 29. 
Every Englishman is a sailor, even if he gets no nearer 
to the sea than Wigan pier. The Exhibition, then, should 
attract the Empire. It has been planned to show the 
development of the port from its beginnings. These 
beginnings were truly modest enough. The least agree 
able of our sovereigns, John, who gave little away, gave 
Liverpool a charter ; but the town had not begun seriously 
to rival other ports in 1338, when Edward III. was planning 
his invasion of France. 
Liverpool was asked for 














one ship manned by six 
mariners, while Bristol 
must produce twenty- 
four vessels, and Hull 
sixteen. Two centuries 
later, the port possessed 
only one ship of forty 
tons, and a total of 
twelve vessels only. In 
1636 Charles I., occupied, 
after the traditional 
manner of his House, 
in trying to raise the 
wind, conceived of Ship 
Money ; but he collected 
only {£25 from Liver- 
pool, while taking {1000 
from Bristol. By 1752 
Liverpool owned 437 
ships, while before the 








A PIONEER OF THE LIVERPOOL-TO-DUBLIN SERVICE EXHIBITED DURING LIVERPOOL’S 
SHIPPING WEEK: A MODEL OF THE PADDLE-STEAMER 


intellectual process developing in a mind that has begun 
by perceiving needs and opportunities. It can charac- 
terise the community as well as the individual. 

So far as I know, Liverpool is the first great commercial 
city to follow the example of the seaside town and set up 
an Organisation for publicity. But, having set out to make 
herself known, she has gone far beyond the range of seaside 
advertising. Having dis- 


eighteenth century had 
ended she was begin- 
ning to take her place 
among the great ports 
of the world. What Liverpool has become, a_ visitor 
must stay several days to discover. Her dock system 
alone is so vast—it is eight miles long—that a week 
could be spent in a study of it. But what help can be 
given in such a study, the Organisation are planning to 
give. A superficial inspection can be obtained from the 
overhead railway, a system that runs north and south 


NOTTINGHAM "’ (1828). 


One of the 
best shows is 
that of the ship 
models. There 
is, for instance, 
a section show- 
ing mudels of 
the merchant- 
men of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury— including 
a slave - ship, 
a contemporary 
collier, a 
whaler, and 
other types. 
But the models 
most likely to 
please our 
passion for the 
curious are two 
miniature liners 
not more than ten inches long, and yet complete 
in every detail. The scale is 64 ft. to the inch! 
We are told that so perfect are these models that 
the detail can only be seen through a magnifying- 
glass. The ships are the Empress of Japan and the motor- 
ship Britannic. The many flags of the Empress correspond 
precisely with the international code of signals, yet they 
are so tiny that no one has correctly counted them at a 
first attempt. The maker, Mr. Charles Hampshire, had 
to use human hair to make the rigging of his ships, whicn 
are fitted with accommodation-ladders, flags, lifeboats, 
windows, and portholes. There are even officers and 
passengers to be seen standing on the decks! Moreover, 
this minute model of the Empress has two tugs, made to 
scale, that draw her through the surf! 

Other exhibits will include some of the famous old 
models made by prisoners taken from Napoleon's armies 
while waiting release in England. These men worked 
with the most limited material. The Organisation have 
had the excellent idea of a competition to show that the 
art of model-making is not dead: and the material used 

must not cost more than 














A NINETY-GUN WAR-SHIP OF THE 

STUART PERIOD IN LIVERPOOL’S 

SHIPPING WEEK: THE MODEL OF 
H.M.S. ‘‘ NEPTUNE.”’ 





covered a first-class organiser 
in Mr. Mathew Anderson, 
she has pressed on until the 
commercial possibilities of 
the Mersey, its value to 
factory-owners and _ traders 
of almost every kind, and 
its close contact with the 
manifold business activities 
of the new world, are known 
in every port and city from 
York to New York, from 
Holland to New Holland 
and == from Patagonia to 
Ponders End. 

The fact is, Liverpool is 
out to make herself known. 
She hopes to be seen; she 





three shillings. Besides these 
models, visitors can see both 
the coracle of the Briton 
and the latest specimens of 
passenger liner and cargo- 
steamer. An expert pro- 
poses to propel his coracle 
across the Mersey. I hope, 
by the way, that there 
will be a representation of 
the Great Eastern, that 
giant with a weak heart. 








A great port is a reminder 
of the genius, not of the 
local community alone, 
nor even of the nation, 
but of Man. The heart of 
man may well expand 








wants people to deal with 
her. She believes in the 
* stop - me - and - buy - one” 
principle. 

By way of increasing 
the effect of the reminder 
of Liverpool's place in the 
world, the Organisation 
arranged its Shipping Week. 
Liverpool is the home of the cotton trade and of 
the corn trade; but first of all she is a port. She 
has her characteristic symbols: her banner is a Cunard 
banner, her star a White Star. Her men go down to the 
sea in ships and do business in great waters. But it is 
well for the man in the street of the midland city and in 
London, in Hlinois and Wisconsin, to be reminded. For 
a little time ago there was some bestowal of misplaced 
sympathy with Liverpool on her loss of the passenger 
trade to Southampton and the Solent. Mr. Kipling could 
only sing of Rio in terms of a journey from Southampton. 
Liverpool views her so-called rival port with the equanimity 
and toleration of the big sister, and the pleasant con- 
sciousness that she (Liverpool) has a carrying trade over- 
whelmingly superior to that of any other port in Britain. 
But, as some people forget these little details of economics, 
Liverpool would like to make it plain to all the world 
that she is still on the map! 

The liner, she’s a lady. There have been wonderful 
developments in liner construction of late years. Mr. 
Lear, who, a century ago, was tutor to the Derby bright 
young people at Liverpool, used to sing of a certain 
fantastic crew that 


They went to sea in a sieve they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea, 


And they did! But sieves are no longer employed. 
We now go to sea in de luxe hotels—if hotels keel-and- 
engine-fitted—and the ships are so big that we shall soon 
need to telephone for a taxi to carry us from our state 
cabin to the dining-saloon. 

But it is not the liners that make the port. The port 
lives on its carrying trade. And the port of Liverpool 
handles more exports than London, Southampton, and any 
other two ports combined, Even in passenger services 
Liverpool leads, and last year handled 25 per cent 
of this traffic to and from places out of Europe, while 
ecarrving over a million “ coastwise passengers ot 


A MODEL WITH RIGGING 


OF HUMAN AND OTHER HAIR: THE “ EMPRESS OF JAPAN "’ TOWED BY TUGS. 
The model here illustrated is one of those which are being shown in St. George’s Hall during the Exhibition there in connection 
with Liverpool’s Shipping Week, an exhibition designed to tell the 
Liverpool’s share in that development. In a note on this model and a companion model, it is written: “‘ These tiny models are world and made them 
less than eleven inches in length. For the rigging it was found necessary to use human and other hair. Many of the details are 
so tiny that only by the use of a magnifying - glass is an ordinary person able to discern them. 


constructed to the minute scale of 64 ft. to 1 inch.” 


along the whole line of docks. Or you can wander on 
foot from dock to dock, and that without being 
frowned at by dock police. Here you will meet every 
kind of sailor-man, from shivering Lascar to swart and 
ear-ringed Swede, from Scots engineer to slick American. 


story of the development of shipping from the earliest times and 


Both models have been accurately 


with pride when he surveys 
the means by which, under 
Providence, he has over- 
come the waters of the 


tributary untohim. He has 
fashioned hirmself an instru- 
ment ; he has built himself 
a ship. He has, too, made 
himself a system of docks, warehouses, exchanges. He 
has done this as he has made music, painted pictures. 
And the visitor to Liverpool can see a manifestation less 
of Liverpool than of the creative genius of man. He can 
conteinplate not alone the security of the port, but the 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NAVAL ARCHITECTURE EXHIBITED DURING LIVERPOOL’S 
SHIPPING WEEK: A MODEL OF THE “ST. GEORGE" (CIRCA 1710) 


The most truly remarkable section of the Exhibition 
is the port itself, with its docks and gigantic warehouses 
including the biggest commercial building in Europe. 
Only the roof of the sky itself is big enough to cover this 
dock section. But under the roof of a great hall there is 
a most impressive exhibition of almost everything connected 
with the industry of the sea 


hazard of those seas that yet man has never feared : and 
can have a vision of a voyage, seen by a poet of our own 
day—the author of " The Land” 

Wild stars swept overhead ; her lofty spars 

Reared to a ragged heaven sown with stars, 

As leaping out from narrow English ease 

She faced the roll of long Atlantic sas. 
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MISS ANITA GREW, THE AMERICAN, WHO RECENTLY 
SWAM DOWN THE BOSPHORUS. 


On August 18, Miss Anita Grew, daughter of the United 

States Ambassador to Turkey, swam down the Bosphorus 

from the Black Sea to the Marmara, a distance of some 

nineteen miles. Her father accompanied her in a boat, 

fed her with hot chocolate, and played a gramophone to 
encourage her. 





THE FUNERAL OF THE GREEK PATRIARCH: THE 
MGR. DAMIANOS KASSIOTIS SEATED IN STATE. 
Mer. Damianos Kassiotis died on August 14; 


aged eighty-three. He entered the monastery 
of St. Constantine in Jerusalem in 1872. Elected 
arch of Jerusalem 1897. Exiled to Damas- 
us by the Turks in 1917. Visited London in 
1925 for the celebrations of the 1600th Anni- 
versary of the Council of Nicaea. 
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THE REV. H. W. BLACKBURNE. 


Appointed to the canonry in St. George’s Chapel 

Windsor. Formerly Vicar of Ashford, Rural 

Dean of Charing East. Chaplain to the King 

since 1920. Aged fifty-three. A chaplain to the 
Forces, 1903-24. 


Princess 
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DR. W. E. DOWNEY. 


Research chemist at the General Electric 
Company laboratories at Wembley. 
Killed with two other Englishmen while 
descending the Jungfrau, when the party 
had taken a short cut. A winner of the 
Otto Beit Research Fellowship. 


—------ 





MR. R. H. K. PETO, 


with two other Englishmen, 
E. Downey and Mr. R. Kershaw, 
on the Jungfrau on Aug. 19. A nephew 
of Sir Basil and Sir Henry Peto. Held 
an agricultural research post in the Sudan. 
Aged thirty-five. 
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Dr. W 
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LIEUT. G. R. BRINTON, R.N. 


Killed, Aug. 18, when, in taking off in 
one of the supermarine * S6A " machines 
off Calshot, he dived into the water. 
Aged twenty-six. Attached to R.A.F. 
for service with Fleet Air Arm 

since 1927. 


SIR EDWARD SHARP, BT. 


Died, Aug. 23; aged seventy-seven. 
Founder of Edward Sharp and Sons, 
manufacturing confectioners. Began 
his career as a grocer in Maidstone. 
Created Baronet, 1922. President 
National Sunday School Union, 1920. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER: THE KING'S THIRD 
SON, RECENTLY OPERATED ON FOR APPENDICITIS, AND 
SINCE STATED TO BE PROGRESSING SATISFACTORILY. 

A bulletin issued on the morning of August 22 stated that the Duke 
of Gloucester had been operated upon for the removal of his appendix 
and that his condition was satisfactory. This was followed by other 
satisfactory bulletins 








ILEANA OF ROUMANIA AND HER HUSBAND 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE AEROPLANE 


IN ENGLAND THE ROVAL PAIR 
PRESENTED THEM BY KING CAROL. 
Archduke Anton of Austria Tuscany. who recently married 


Ileana of Roumania and the 


arrived in London on August 18, having cancelled their trip arranged for in the “Graf Zeppelin.” 
One object of their visit was to take over the aeroplane presented them by King Carol. 


The machine 
is a Puss Moth aeroplane. similar to that of the Prince of Wales 












PADDIE 
MOTOR RALLY, 


The Ulster Motor Rally on August 18 was won by Miss Paddie 
Naismith 
started from Dover 
course, finishing at Bangor. Ulster. keeping to a schedule of 
times. Miss Naismith drove herself over the entire distance 
though she was accompanied by her brother 


Her car 





MR. NORMAN BLACK: 















WHO 


NAISMITH, 
BESIDE 


WON THE ULSTER 
AVON " STANDARD 


HER 


was an “Avon” Standard, and she 
Competitors had to complete a 500-miles 





THE WINNER OF THE ULSTER T.T 
IN AN M.G. MIDGET. 
The International Tourist Trophy Race of the 


Royal Automobile Club. run over the Ards 
circuit, near Belfast, was won by Norman 
Black in a supercharged M.C. Mideet. H 
driving time was 5 hrs. 13 min. 51 sec . and + 
speed 67.90 m.p.h Black, it will be remem 
bered.won the Irish Grand Prix at Dublin in June, 





LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
Died Aug. 22; aged fifty-five 


Chairman of the 
East Africa foint Committee. Liberal M.P. for 
Eddisbury. Cheshire. 1906. Governor of Victoria 
1913. Chairman of Council of Royal Colonial 
Institute (British Empire Society) till 1928 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 
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HE novel well deserves its name: perhaps more than 
any other art, fiction has been the happy hunting- 
ground of experimentalists, pioneers, iconoclasts of all 
sorts. Innumerable changes have been rung on its form 
and content; novel - writers, 
even more than novel-readers, 


GC FOV D 


an artist: John worked in the City) with growing irri- 
tation. When David came between him and Cynthia it 
was more than he could bear; the touch of abnormality 
(very well described) in his nature precipitated the cata- 
strophe. The discrimin- 
ating reader has a 





have emulated the Athenians, 
and eagerly welcomed ** some 
new _ thing.” One hardly 
thought that printer’s ink 
and paper, however fantas- 
tically combined, could be 
made to produce further inno- 
vations. But Mr. Adrian Bury, 
though by no means a literary 
Radical—-quite the reverse, in 
fact — has_ discovered what 
seems like a fresh formula. 
“The Private Encounter” is 
a love-story, cum guide-book, 
cum commonplace book, cum 
storehouse of culture, general 
and recondite. The hero and 
heroine, called respectively 
Harlequin and Fiammetta, 
tired of the drudgery of office 
life, longing for coloured and 
romantic experiences, meet by 
chance in the Fountain Court 
of the Temple; friendship 
follows, and, warmed by the 
glow of antique beauty in 
many guises and in many 
lands, ripens into love. Like 
bees in search of honey, they 
sometimes go far afield—to 
Montmartre and Montparnasse, 
Rome and Venice. But these 








pleasure before him in 
* John and David.” 

‘A Modern Vanity 
Fair’”’ is a confusing 
book. Through a 
strident whirl of cock- 
tails, orgies, political 
meetings, and _ racing 
cars flickers the vague 
and violent figure 
of Xavier Riddell. 
Mr. Stephen Graham has 
forsaken his usual hunt- 
ing ground, the lairs of 
Slavs and _ uplift, to 
poach on the preserves 
of Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
and Mr. Michael Arlen. 
He does it with a will. 
No expense of spirit or 
champagne is_ spared. 
Never were parties so 
wild or young people 
so bright. Yet the final 
effect is unconvincing. 
We feel the author is 
speaking a foreign lan- 
guage; his accent, his 
vocabulary, his very 
anxiety to appear at 
ease, betray him. 

Mr. Paul Bloomfield’s 








pilgrims of esthetic delight 
also. find their satisfaction 
nearer home—in Church Row, 
Hampstead ; in Chiswick Mall; 
at Wotton in springtime; on Richmond Hill; at the 
great house of Knole. So strong is their literary sense 
that they even make an expedition to Earlham, and 
people its empty rooms 
and deserted garden 
with ghosts from the 
pages of Mr. Percy 
Lubbock. They attend 
a boxing - match, but 
Harlequin refuses to 
take Fiammetta to a 
thé dansant. “One of 
the worst forms of art,” 
he says, “is jazz 
music.”” (His manner 
is apt to be at once 
intolerant and didactic ; 
but Fiammetta appar- 
ently does not mind. 
She can often remember 
a quotation when he 
can't.) ‘ When art be- 
comes too popular, it 
loses its value. Like a 
golden coin tendered 
and bartered among 
many hands, it suffers 
Author of “ The Winning Trick.” the degradation of com- 

merce and forgoes the 
accents of authority. Since painting and music have been 
broadcast by science, they have lost their purity in a 
general dissipation. Democracy has done little for art 
except to cheapen it. To be fine it must be the privilege 
of the aristocrat, the man who loves and understands it.” 

Harlequin and Fiammetta love and understand art, 
but their emotions are not exclusively literary. One 
cannot live by asthetic appreciation alone, nor by 
exchanging well-turned phrases with the object of one’s 
affections. Enough jealousy and unhappiness enters into 
the lives of Harlequin and his Fiammetta to remind us 
that they are also Philip Danze and Magdalene Summers 
real people, not puppets 

It is hardly correct to call Mr. Despard’s most ingenious 
murder-story “The Crime Without a Flaw.” On the 
face of it, his plan has one fundamental blemish—it looks 
like murder. A_ perfect murder, of course, looks like 
natural death. Apart from this mistake, Mr. Despard’s 
villain was very ethcient, and had he only managed to 
keep a cooler head he must certainly have escaped arrest. 
“The Crime Without a Flaw" is an enjoyable book ; 
the detective is quite unlike his brothers of crime romance, 
being neither the super-sleuth nor the wooden headed 
police official, but a credible and likeable figure. 

I cannot remember a novel which culminates in 
fratricide, but no doubt they exist. Mr. Kenward’s 
originality lies not in his choice of a theme, but in his 
treatment of it—the method he adopts to convince us 
that John’s jealousy of his younger and more promising 
brother David could ultimately vent itself in murder. 
They were divided by six years in age, and an even 
xreater gulf in temperament. John resented David 
from his infaney, and watched his career (which was to be 





MR. NEVILLE BRAND, 


MR. STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
Author of “‘ A Modern Vanity Fair.” 


pleasant, unforced talent 
deserves to embody 
itself in a more unusual 
and flamboyant design 
than the familiar triangle which is the theme of “ The 
Moth of Holiness.” The “moth” is ambition ; ambition 
of a worldly, rather snobbish sort. Katie, the wife of 
Oliver, a young man of letters, promising but poor, was 
riddled with this destructive insect, and it made sad havoc 
in the fabric of their married life. She felt aggrieved 
that their friends were more successful than they were. 
Oliver, disappointed that Katie did not value him for 
himself, turned to Stella, who did. The book makes a very 
agreeable entertainment, but, 
though it illustrates Mr. Bloom- 
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when working upon the milder emotions which (from 
time to time) the people of the Balkans share with 
their western neighbours. 

Contemporary fiction owes a great debt to the 
Germans, who have rejected realism in favour of a kind 
of romantic symbolism. But their novels (e.g., those of 
Wassermann and Kafka) are difficult and obscure: the 
reader cannot see the wood for the trees. ** The Hero” 
is a case in point. Hubert Hoff murders a Prime Minister 
whose revolutionary creed was abhorrent to him, goes 
mad under the strain, and dies. The whole story occupies 
the few days that precede and follow the murder. They 
are hectic with danger, terrible with the oncoming shadow 
of madness; they impress by their sincerity, but they 
leave one in doubt whether there is in the story as much 
significance as sound and fury. 

‘A Mistress of the Terror,” on the other hand, is a 
most brilliant affair. Here again there is an occasional 
obscurity. Consecutiveness is not Herr Flesch’s strong 
point ; he is always ready to sacrifice it to dramatic effect. 
His technical method is reminiscent of Feuchtwanger’s in 
** Jew Siiss"’; the story is told in a series of vivid glimpses, 
explanatory matter 
and_ bridge - passages 
being reduced to a 
minimum. So one does 
not always see the logic 
of events in the career 
of Anne- Joséphe 
Théroigne, the peasant 
girl from Luxemburg 
who became the mis- 
tress of Philip Egalité 
and a prominent figure 
in the Revolution. 
Perhaps there was not 
much logic in a life 
which saw so much 
interchange of state, 
such various adven- 
tures by flood and field, 
and was (as the brutal 
cartoons of the day 
pointed out) occasion- 
ally dependent on the 
caprice of passing 
patrons. “A Mistress 
of the Terror ” will not 
enable the reader to give a coherent account of the thick- 
following crises of the Revolution, but it will help him 
to realise what the Revolution was like to a contemporary ; 
and the leading politicians 
of the time will be as clear 





MR. ALFRED NEUMANN, 
Author of * The Hero.” 





field’s powers, it does not extend 
them. 

‘Balkan Tavern” is not 
really a novel, it is two long 
short stories, loosely linked to- 
gether. The first describes the 
life and death of Uncle Anghl. 
Lying on his death - bed, in 
surroundings of almost  inde- 
scribable squalor, fed every 
quarter of an hour with the 
brandy which alone kept his 
body and soul together, he im- 
parts to his shrinking nephew 
his philosophy of life. “2 
struggled for twenty years to 
marry a beautiful woman who 
went to sleep even while she 
was eating, to obtain a preten- 
tious house that blazed up like 
so much straw, to possess cattle, 
that disappeared, to get children 
who died, to amass money for 
which my head was battered, to 
wear a clean shirt that was dirty 
the next day,” not realising 
“that I had a head, a brain, 
a light that neither corrup- 








to his mind’s eye as if he 
had seen their photographs 
in the daily papers. The 
effect of the story is greatly 
enhanced by the translation, 
which is inspired. 

Mr. Collingwood, in the 
Diary of Sir Robert Dowson, 
curate and schoolmaster of 
Coniston, has attempted to 
show the form and pressure 
of life in the Lake District 
of England three hundred 
years ago. The diary covers 
some seven years, from 1616 
to 1623. Sir Robert is full 
of innocence and shrewd- 
ness. His love affairs, amid 
the wars and rumours of 
wars, are very quaint and 
interesting, and Agnes his 
Valentine is quite a 
charming person. 

Among the month's 
novels, none is more success- 
ful and delightful, none a 
better work of art, than 
“The Shortest Night.” 








tion nor worms are able to 
touch.” The second _ story, 
also related to the child Adrien 
(who must have been a good 
listener) is concerned with Cosma, the outlaw, “ the 
most passionate man of his time,” whose “life was a 
storm crossed by lightning.” M. Istrati’s imagination 
delights in violence, but it is more impressive, I think, 
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The Hero. By Alfred Neumann. (Secker; 7s. 6d.) 

A Mistress of the Terror. By Hans Flesch. (Cape; 7s. 6d.) 

Dutch Agnes Her Valentine. By W.G. Collingwood. (Heinemann ; 75.62) 

The Shortest Night. By G. B. Stern. (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) 

The Winning Trick. By Neville Brand. (Hadley Head; 7s. 6d.) 





MISS G. B. STERN, 
Author of ** The Shortest Night.” murder in a_ house-party 


Miss G. B. Stern’s witty and 
graceful pen has staged a 


on the French Riviera; we 
cannot regret the dead man, for he was a dull dog and 
would have been out of his element in such a brilliant 
company. So they, too, thought—the other guests at 
Alots ; they all cordially disliked Fred, and were dreading 
his return from Marseilles, full of the story of his conquest. 
But, though “ The Shortest Night" is in the main a light- 
hearted book, Miss Stern takes murder too seriously to 
represent it as the most effective way of muzzling bores. 
The solution, though faintly disappointing, does not 
prevent “The Shortest Night” from being one of the 
best detective-stories I ever read. 

The adventures that befell Mr. Henry Barradyne and 
his friend when they set themselves to enquire into the 
mysterious death of Styles Cardew were many and various. 
They included a battle waged from motor-boats travelling 
at high speed, an escape from a burning theatre, and 
lastly, a series of amazing perils among subterranean 
caves. For those who demand adventure, ‘“‘ The Winning 
Trick” will be a fortunate choice. 


Aula 























FIG, I. 
IN THE 
ING AN 
PROBABLY 
WORK OF THE 


A MARBLE HERM, WITH A HEAP 
STYLE OF ALCAMENES, SUPPORT- 
ARM THAT HELD A CHILD: 
A ROMAN COPY FROM A GREEK 
FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 
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NEW TREASURES OF GREEK ART FROM ITS “FOUNTAIN-HEAD”: 
THE AGORA AT ATHENS YIELDS RICH ARCHAEOLOGICAL SPOILS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Detatts Suppuiep By Dr. THEeopore Leste 





a 


Swear, Fietp Director in THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 








FIG. 2. 
THE 


THE 
AGORA : 


ROYAL STOA, DESCRIBED BY PAUSANIAS AS 
FOUNDATIONS EXTENDING THROUGHOUT 
REVEALING * PRECIOUS 


LYING ON THE RIGHT AS 
THE NORTHERN AREA OF 
TOPOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE.” 


ONE ENTERED 
EXCAVATIONS, 


ISCOVERIES of Leslie 


extraordinary interest were made recently by Dr. Theodore 
Shear, Field Director in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, in the 
Agora, which, after the Acropolis, was the most important part of the ancient city. The 
excavations, which were undertaken at the invitation of the Greek archzological authorities, 
and are to be resumed next January, involved the purchase and demolition of some 600 modern 
houses. Besides the treasures here illustrated, there have already been found a bearded head 
of the fourth century B.C., much pottery (including Mycenean, Geometric, Corinthian, and 
early Attic), numerous Greek inscriptions, Greek and Roman lamps, thousands of bronze coins, 
and some bronze implements, glass bottles, and terra-cotta figurines. Precious topographical 
evidence was secured by locating the Royal Stoa (a building some 160 ft. long by 36 ft. wide) 
in the northern section of the area excavated, and another building, probably the Stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios, at the southern end. Describing the former (Fig. 2 above), Dr. Shear 
writes: *‘ The evidence from stratifications and objects found furnishes a tentative chronology. 
An earlier building on the site was destroyed in the early fifth century B.C., 





. 





“es 


probably during the Persian invasion, and the present structure was erected later in 
that century. The whole area was swept by fire at the end of the fourth century A.D 
The building's long and narrow shape ' 
indicates a large stoa, and, as it is 


Stupies at ATHENS 


Continued.) 

craftsmanship. The pottery 
from the excavations covers 
a wide range of date. Some 
Mycenean pieces and much 
Geometric ware have been 
found at the bottom of pits 
which were dug to a depth 
of six and seven metres. At 
higher levels are Proto- 
corinthian, Corinthian, and 
early Attic sherds. In the 
Attic group are included 
two fine though fragmentary 
cylices, one of which is a 
red-figured vase in the style 
of Douris. The interior of 
the vase is decorated with 
the figure of a youth who 
is clad in armour. In his 
left hand he holds a spear 
while he pours a libation 


with the right. Qn the 
exterior of the vase two 
groups, each consisting of 
four figures of men and 
women, are represented as 
Standing and _ sitting in 


various poses. In technique 
and style this is an admir- 
able example of red-figured 
vase-painting. The second 
vase is a white-ground cylix 
done in the style of Sotades. 
On the interior is painted a 
standing figure clothed in a 
long purple cloak. He is 
playing a lyre, and by his 


side a rabbit is crouching 
The discovery of these 
examples of the best type 


of Greek vases is encourag- 
ing evidence of the presence 
of beautiful pottery in the 
the Agora at the 
deeper levels. Many other 
objects of interest 
have the 


area of 


great 


been found in 


course of the season.” 





situated under the Theseum Hill just at 
the entrance to the Agora, it must be the 
Stoa Basileios, or Royal Stoa, which 
Pausanias describes as lying on the right 
as one enters the Agora. ... At the 
north end of the excavations (Dr. Shear 
continues), where an underground channel 
passes out, marble statue of 
the Emperor Hadrian was found to have 
been thrown down head-first. The statue 
Was too large to carry out, and, as it lies 
beneath a house not yet expropriated, it 
must remain there until next season. A 
photograph, made in the dark hole by 
flashlight (Fig. 4), shows part of the rich 
decorations of the Emperor's armour. In 
the centre of the breast-plate stands 
Athena on the back of the wolt of Rome, 
which is suckling the twins, Romulus and 
Remus. On each side of the goddess is a 
winged Victory. The serpent and owl are 
close to Athena, and below are the head 
of Zeus Ammon, two eagles, two heads of 
Apollo, and two heads of elephants. The 
statue is a fine work in itself, and specially 
significant because Pausanias states that 
a statue of Hadrian stood by the Zeus 
Stoa. A marble herm (Fig. 1) was lying 
in front of the steps of the southern stoa. 
The shaft is crowned by a bearded head 
in the style of the Hermes of Alcamenes 
the Acropolis. It 


a colossal 


at the entrance of 
supported an arm which holds a young 
child, but the accompanying figure has 
not been discovered 





The piece seems to 








be a Roman copy of a Greek work of the 











FIG. 3. CONSIDERED A GREEK ORIGINAL WORK fifth century B.C. Much finer is a statue 
OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C A BEAUTIFUL of a woman (Fig. 3) found lying in four 
STATUE RECALLING THE STYLE OF TIMOTHEUS pieces close to the herm. The head and 
See — aoe oem right arm are missing. The treatment of . 
eae the drapery resembles the characteristics i. 
of the style of Timotheus, as expressed in the Amazons from Epidaurus The beauty . 
of the statue and the careful technique argue for its interpretation as a Greek original * 
work f the fourth century B.C Another Greek sculpture of the fourth century which — 
has been discovered is a bearded head of a man The manner in which it is cut at the FIG. 4 THE MOST INTERFSTING DISCOVERY THE SCULPTURED BREAST-PLATE 
back shows that it was originally a figure in relief, and the sad and thoughtful expression ON A COLOSSAL STATUE OF HADRIAN, SHOWING ATHENA STANDING ON THE 
in the eyes suggests that it formed part of a grave monument The injury which it has ROMAN WOLF, WHICH 18 SUCKLING ROMULUS AND REMUS A PHOTOGRAPH 
suffered has not diminished the beauty of its artistic conception or the accuracy of its technical TAKEN BY FLASHLIGHT IN AN UNDERGROUND CHANNEL 


( ontinucd alan m right 
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AN EVENT YOU OFTEN READ ABOUT, BUT SELDOM SEE: 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY Fc 





WITNESSES OF THE ACCIDENT, GATHERED ALONG THE BANK, WATCH THE DROWNING MAN THE FIRST RESCUERS—A YOUNG WOMAN DOCTOR A MOTOR-LAUNCH HURRIES UP 
AS HE STRUGGLES IN THE WATER-—-A REMARKABLE STUDY OF CONCERN AND HELPLESSNESS AND A LAD OF THIRTEEN — SWIM UP TO THE SPOT A BOAT-HOOK ; WHILE A THIRD 
IN A CROWD OF PEOPLE. WITH A LIFE-BELT. 


THE MOTOR - AMBULANCE NOW ARRIVES ON THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT, WHILE MEMBERS OF THE FIRE THE PLUCKY YOUNG WOMAN DOCTOR, WHO HAS NOW BECOME 
BRIGADE, WHICH HAS ALSO BEEN SUMMONED TO ASSIST IN THE RESCUE OPERATIONS, BRING FORWARD EXHAUSTED BY HER EFFORTS, IS HELPED OUT OF THE WATER 
A STRETCHER TO CONVEY THE MAN TO THE VEHICLE. ON TO THE DECK OF THE MOTOR - LAUNCH. 

The photographs here reproduced are of such an unusual nature that any excuse for publishing them may be deemed superfluous. They represent, in its 
several dramatic stages, the rescue of a drowning man, a life-saving episode in which a young woman doctor, a lad of thirteen, and a middle-aged man played 

as our long experience goes, has such a record been made. Needless to 
Herr Willi Ruge, the famous German 
were given 


What the photo- 


heroic parts; and it can be said of them that they are unique; never before, so far 
and equally of course they have not been “ faked" in any way. 


photographer whose pictures of parachute descents were a feature of our issue of June 27, and whose remarkable snapshots of a flying ‘‘ Pullman 


say, chance was responsible for their taking; 


in our last issue, happened to be driving through Berlin at the moment of the occurrence, and, witnessing it, hastened to use his camera. 
grapher first noted was the anxiety of the spectators as they watched the unfortunate man struggling in the water and saw the preliminary efforts to save 
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E: “UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RESCUE OF A DROWNING MAN. 


T BY BotoaKTUELL, BERLIN 





TO THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT, AND ITS OWNER STANDS READY WITH THE THIRD RESCUER SUCCEEDS IN PLACING A LIFE-BELT ROUND THE DROWNING MAN, THAT HE MAY BE 
RESCUER, A MIDDLE-AGED MAN, TAKES TO THE WATER IN ADDITION TO DRAWN UP TO ROAD-LEVEL — THE OTHER TWO RESCUERS (SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND) STILL IN 


4 THE OTHER TWO. THE WATER. 


A DOCTOR COMES FORWARD AND SUPERVISES THE APPLICATION OF A POLICEMAN, WITH PENCIL AND NOTEBOOK, TAKES DOWN PARTICULARS FROM THE MIDDLE - AGED 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION — WHILE AN AMBULANCE MAN, MEMBERS OF THE MAN WHO ASSISTED IN THE RESCUE: AN INEVITABLE SEQUEL TO ACCIDENTS, IN WHATEVER 
FIRE BRIGADE, AND ONE OF THE RESCUERS ASSIST IN THE WORK. COUNTRY THEY MAY OCCUR. 


him. The first to go to the rescue was a young woman doctor, who removed some of her clothing and went pluckily in. She was followed by the lad 
of thirteen; and both of them, as can be seen in our second illustration, swam towards the drowning man with a life-belt. A motor-launch was quickly 
on the scene. Then came a third rescuer—a middle-aged man; and it was only after he had jumped in that it was possible to fit the life-belt satisfactorily 
on to the man Promptly, an ambulance put in an appearance, and also the fire brigade in full uniform—the latter bringing forward a stretcher. Meanwhile, 
the young woman doctor became exhausted. In the sixth photograph she is seen being hauled out of the water on to the deck of the motor - launch 
A doctor directed while artificial respiration was applied to the rescued man—the fire brigade and the police standing by-—while one of the rescuers held a 
handkerchief to the man’s face. Then—as is always the case everywhere—the police began to cross-question and makes notes. 
































CHAIR is so ordinary a thing, and such an essential 
article of furniture, that it is a little difficult to 
remember that once upon a time it was a great rarity 
and, where it existed at all, a mark of signal honour. 
For many generations it was placed at the head of 
the table for the convenience of the host, or for 
a distinguished guest, and it is strange how this 
ceremonial use lasted until long after an advancing 
standard of comfort had banished the settle and the 
backless bench to kitchen or farmhouse. There is a 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


CHAIR: DESIGN.—I. 





Suffolk, my Lady Falmouth and the rest of the 
Ladyes to the number of 20 that were of the 
nobility ran out of the room, as thinking them- 
selves of equall quality to the Duchess of Modena ” ; 
and on another State occasion in the following 
century the English Piincesses refused to sit on 
stools at the .marriage-dinner of 
Frederick Prince of Wales while 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


Furniture "’ suggests that it is meant to represent the 
famous Jesuit theologian, Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
was the béte noire of all good Protestants in the 
seventeenth century, but I think most of us will feel 
that this, too, is a rather far-fetched supposition. 
The austerity of these oak seats was, of course, 
relieved by cushions, 
which for some _ years 





the bride and -bridegroom had 
chairs placed for them. It must 
have given somebody a mauvais 
quart d'heure, for the justly 
indignant ladies remained obstin- 
ately in the ante-chamber until 
the stools were removed and 
chairs substituted. 

One can say that 
the domestic chair 

















more or less evolved 
from the choir-stall, 
and the very early 
type was a cumbrous 
affair far more dig- 
nified than conve- 
nient —a_ box - like 
structure of framed- 
up panelling which 
was the work of the 
carpenter rather than 
of the joiner. But 
by the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign every 
house of any preten- 
sions had at least 
one armchair of 
simple, sturdy 








after the dissolution of 
the monasteries would 
probably be made of 
ecclesiastical needlework ; 
and one must remember 
too that some people of 
importance possessed one 
or more examples of the 
X chair, that simple and 
graceful shape that no 
doubt came to England 
from Italy, and which by 
the reign of James I. was 
a most luxurious article 
of furniture. 

The return of Charles 
II. brought in French 
fashions, most elaborate 
carving, and the substitu- 
tion of wainut for oak. 
The date, 10660, is con- 
venient, though one must 
remember always that 
new fashions never start 
with the suddenness of an 
earthquake, for even in 
Commonwealth times the 
well-known type with 








character, and of 

sufficient lightness to 3: 
allow of fairly easy 
movement ; the great ITs 
majority were of 
oak, and, as often 
as not, decorated 
with simple geometrical marquetry, 
but the very rich would import carved 
walnut pieces from the Continent. 
This sixteenth-century type, with its 











carved panelled back, persisted in 


1. “THE DIGNITY, QUALITY, 2. A WIGH-BACKED CHAIR OF 1. 1 cites down. to the re- 
AND ELABORATION OF . . ABOUT 1700: AN UNUSUAL TYPE : . . 

CABINET-MAKER'S WORK” : WITH CARVED BACK, DECORATED _ Storation of Charles II., and continued 
A WILLIAM AND MARY WALNUT IN RED LACQUER—POSSIBLY BY to be made in country districts for the 


CHAIR OF ABOUT 1695. 


letter from Lord Conway to the Earl of Essex, 
written in 1673, in which is related that when the 
King ordered a chair to be brought for the Duchess 
of Modena in the Queen's Presence Chamber, “ Lady 


A FOREIGN WORKMAN. 


next hundred years, long after the 
polite world had discarded oak for 
walnut and walnut for mahogany. Two good examples, 
which can be dated about 1650, are illustrated in 
Fig. 5. Both have turned legs—a reminder of the 
extraordinary skill of the sixteenth-century turner, 
of which a famous chair 


A QUEEN ANNE WALNUT CHAIR OF 
FAMILIAR SHAPE, WITH CABRIOLE LEGS: 
A PIECE TYPICAL OF THOUSANDS IN 
CONSTRUCTION, BUT 
UNUSUAL AS BEING DECORATED WITH 
DUTCH MARQUETRY. lines. Within ten years, 


caned seats and backs 
that will always be asso- 
ciated with the name of 
Charles had made its 
appearance on very sober 


DISTINCTLY 


the liking for intricate 
carving had reached extraordinary proportions, and 
there is an infinite variety of patterns. The dignity, 
quality, and elaboration of the cabinet-maker’s work of 


the last years of the century are very well illustrated by’ 


Fig. 1, with its carved legs, pierced cane back, and 
cresting—a fine background to a great periwig or to 
the elaborate women’s headdresses of the turn of 
the century. Less typical, and possibly by a foreign 
workman, but of about the same period, is the sober- 
looking high-backed chair of Fig 2, with caned back 
and seat. This is decorated in red lacquer. With 
Fig. 3 we are definitely into the eighteenth century. 
The shape is typical of a thousand other chairs, but 
the marquetry is most unusual. Queen Anne is on 

















in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—a most elaborate 
example of the so-called 
Scandinavian type—is prob- 
ably the best known. A 
very distinctive pattern is 
to be seen in Fig. 4—two 
chairs of the sort known in 
the printed authorities as 
“Derbyshire,” but which 
the trade, I think, usually 
calls ‘‘ Yorkshire.” They are 
of course, a variation of 
Fig. 5, the panelled backs 
being lightened by the sub- 
stitution of two carved rails. 





If we adopt the current 
nomenclature and call these 
“ Yorkshire,"” we can dis- 
tinguish the “ Derbyshire " 
pattern from them by the 
latter's preference for open 
arcading instead of two 
rails. There is a very odd 
little point about some of 
these chairs. The second one 
of the illustration is decorated 











4. TWO LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY “ YORKSHIRE" OR “ DERBY- 
SHIRE “" CHAIRS A TYPE IN WHICH THE PANELLED BACK 
FOUND IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TYPES 
IS LIGHTENED BY THE SUBSTITUTION OF TWO CARVED RAILS 
Controversy has been aroused by the curious pear-shaped ornament which can 
be seen in the centre of the carved rails of the second chair; sometimes it had 
the appearance of a bearded human face, leading some to suggest it was a memorial 
of Charles |., others that it represented Cardinal Bellarmine, the Jesuit theologian, 
who was the béle noire of good Protestants in the seventeenth century. 











with a little pear-shaped 


ornament in the middle of 5. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHAIRS MADE IN PRE-RESTORATION 
the rails : in certain examples DAYS, BEFORE FASHION SUBSTITUTED WALNUT FOR OAK: STURDY 
(FIG. 5) this pear-shaped carving SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN, WHICH, UNDER CHARLES II., GAVE PLACE 


appears as a bearded face, 
and the sentimentalists have 
exercised much ingenuity in explain- 
ing this as a memorial of Charles I. 
The excellent ‘ Dictionary of English 


TO A MORE ORNATE STYLE, INFLUENCED BY FRENCH TASTE 
AU Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. M. Harris and Sons, 44, New Oxford Street,W.C.1 


the throne, and from now on for nearly two gener- 
ations, legs must be cabriole. Subsequent develop- 
ments will be illustrated in a second article next week 


“tab nel NR 


oe ee 
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RADIANT TOURS 


“Sunshine and blue skies; farms and 
homesteads nestling among the mountains and 
hills; orchards of peach and plum filling 
the valleys with blossom; the perfume of 
orange groves ; the profusion of wild flowers ; 
the“camp fire and the call of the wild in w 
the Bushveld ; the quest of open roads trailing ~~ 
away to far horizons ; the sparkling air of the 
Highveld ; sun and sea bathing on golden 
beaches ; the bright warm days and cool star- 

















lit nights —these memories and a_ splendid 
feeling of health and fitness after my last 
holiday in South Africa are luring me back 


there for the coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an English 
visitors holiday in South Africa last year. 
May we send you our booklet ‘“ Radiant 
Tours ”—the new programme of Winter Travel 
in South Africa? Posted free on request to 
The Director, South African Government Travel 
Bureau, 73, Strand, London, W.C.2, or the 
Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


The 1932 Chrysler cars were 
Chrysler Shows shown to their agents in the 
New Models. last week of July at the British 
assembling plant at Mortlake, Surrey. Here also was 
the new four-cylinder Plymouth, with its 15.8-h.p. 
engine with its new method of two-point suspension 
on rubber buffers, with a transverse leaf spring 
to absorb all engine vibration. This car has an 
optional free-wheel, controlled by the driver from the 
dashboard. The adoption of a handsome vee-style 
radiator with wide chromium embellishment for the 
1932 Chryslers, and the merging of Chrysler with 
De Soto design-practice in a new model called the 
Chrysler de Soto ‘‘ Six ’’ cylinder, are the striking fea- 
tures of the new programme of Chrysler Motors, Ltd. 
The 1932 Chrysler de Soto six-cylinder 19.8-h.p. 
car has the thin-rim radiator of the 1931 Chrysler 
models, and a three-speed gear-box ; the saloon costs 
£299. The six-cylinder 19.8-h.p. Chrysler ‘ Six ”’ 
has the new vee-radiator with wide rim, wire wheels 
with large diameter hub-covers, a four-speed gear- 
box, and is priced at £395. It is a British-assembled 
chassis and body built and trimmed at Mortlake. 
There is, in addition to the {1000 model—Imperial 
Chrysler ‘‘ Eight "—a new Chrysler ‘‘ Eight ’’ de luxe, 
rated at 33.8 h.p., selling for £645, with roomy 
saloon coachwork and adjustable Leveroll four seats. 


This is an improved edition of the Chrysler “ Eight ”’ 
of 31 h.p., sold at £562. Walter Chrysler is certainly 
to be congratulated on his productions in England. 
Women should be his best unpaid selling agents, 
as the new cars will certainly take their fancy, both 
as drivers and passengers. 


I await with anticipated pleasure 
having a run on the new 1932 
small Invicta car—the latest pro- 
duction from this factory. Also I wish to correct 
a wrong impression. Its engine is rated at 10.05-h.p., 
which pays a {10 tax in the United Kingdom, 
and\ not {11, as some people imagine. In appear- 
ance this looks a full-sized motor-carriage of ample 
proportions, although its power unit is rated so low. 
Its distinguishing feature is the low centre of gravity, 
so that the saloon only measures five feet in height, 
yet has ample head-room. I am informed that it 
will give a genuine 60 miles an hour speed and perhaps 
a trifle faster, while its accelerating powers are very 
little less than the 4}-litre Invicta, now so well known 
as a police mount. To engineers its characteristic 
feature is the high-compression of 7 to 1 of the engine, 
with overhead valves and camshaft. This power unit 
is stated to develop 50-b.h.p., so that it has also a 
capacity for turning over at high revolutions, and 
5000 revs. per minute is attained without undue 
stress. At the same time, the gear ratios are low, 
as 6 to 1 on top is given by its four-speed box. As 


Small Model 
Invicta Car. 


in most modern cars, the third speed is a “ twin 
top,”” with easy silent engagement by dog-clutches. 
A Marles steering-gear is provided, and the controls 
are all on the 17-in. diameter steering-wheel. Here 
are placed the hand-throttle, ignition control, starting 
motor control, dynamo charging rate, horn button, 
lighting and dimming controls. On the dashboard 
is a gauge showing engine temperature and oil pressure, 
as well as the usual instruments. The electrical 
system is 12 volts, with single-pole wiring, and the 
anti-dazzle is effected by dipping and switching the 
beam to the near side of the road. As the track is 
the normal 4 ft. 8 in., and the wheelbase 9 ft. ro in., 
the chassis has ample space to carry comfortable 
coachwork. The saloon is listed at under £400, so 
that the purchaser obtains a high-class economy car 
with low tax and fuel consumption. Rudge-Whit- 
worth racing-type wire wheels are fitted, carrying 
29-in.-by-5-in. Dunlop tyres. Women and men alike 
will approve of the ample luggage-container, with 
its hinged door shutting out all possible dust and 
wet from soiling the suit-cases it can carry. It is 
a very sturdy chassis, and has been designed to with- 
stand fast driving on rough roads in any part of the 
world. 


A new type of tyre tread on a 
Goodyear Tyre principle of construction has now 
Tread. been introduced toe the motoring 
public by the Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co. (Great 
Britain) Ltd. Ancient churches have 








Stay at 


GROSVENOR 


HOUSE 


e THE HOTEL IN PARK LANE e LONDON e 


You sleep well at Grosvenor House — we've 
done everything to make you. You are quiet. 
You never hear the traffic ; and cool, sweet air 
blows into your room from the Park. And if you 
are fond of a book in bed, you'll find the reading 
lamp above your bed exactly right—never a shadow 


is cast, 


Typical of Grosvenor House—that attention to 
small things. For instance . .. you don’t have 
to wait for service, there’s a staff of servants on 
every floor ...and your shoes are polished by a 
man-servant who knows how to polish shoes. 
Each bedroom, whether you take a suite, a flat 
or a single room, has roomy built-in wardrobes. 


Details, but very important for your comfort. 


Next to your room—leading off 
your individual entrance hall—is your 
private bathroom. A bathroom to be 
lazy in, with a modern bath that's 
long and wide. There's running iced 
walter, too, 

Now come into the heart of Gros- 
venor House — the great Lounge, with 
its generous windows overlooking Hyde 
Park. Sink into one of the deep scttees 
and look around you. In that intriguing 
recess is one of the two cocktail bars 
—convivial places before luncheon or 
dinner ... you will find Jim or Victor 
generous with gin and lavish with ice. 
Just down a few steps is the Tudor 





Grill you'll probably agree with them. 


LLL ol 


Grill Room, with oak walls and friendly mullioned 
windows. Some people say that you can’t beat 
English cooking, and after lunching in the Tudor 
At dinner 
you may prefer cooking with a Continental flavour, 
so you should dine or sup in the new Restaurant, ~- 
and dance to Jack Harris's Grosvenor House Band— 
watching an amusing show in between the dances. 
Yet in spite of being in Park Lane the motto 
of Grosvenor House is “Excellence without 
extravagance.” A single room costs but 21/-, a 
double room 35/-, a suite or a flat from 2 guineas. 
Luncheon costs 7/6, theatre dinner 10/6, diner 
dansant 15/6 and souper dansant 10/6. So you 
see, you can make Grosvenor House your hotel. 


withstood years of storms and stress 
by means of the outside buttresses 
to their walls. In this tyre, but- 
tresses are employed to assist in 
taking side-thrust, as in the case 
of the ecclesiastical buildings. In 
this latest form of tyre, a rubber 
buttress is built in at the junction 
of the tread and side wall. The 
result, it is claimed by the makers, is 
that the tread has 50 per cent. more 
rubber at the shoulders, and an 
increase of 10 per cent. at the centre 
of the tread. With these advantages, 
this latest design has been tested to 
give 24 per cent. greater wearing 
qualities as compared with the 
previous all-weather Goodyear tread 
tyre. Safety and long life are the 
leading claims of this new design, 
and motorists will welcome such 
tyres as helpful units for economical 
and safer motoring. 


“THE CASE .OF THE FRIGHTENED 
LADY,” AT WYNDHAM'’S. 


HIS is Mr. Edgar Wallace’s most 

plausible play; suspicion may 
fall on every one of the occupants 
of Marks Priory, but every false 
trail that is laid is found in the end to 
be capable of explanation. Stubbs, 
the chauffeur, has been found dead, 
strangled with an_ Indian scarf. 
Dr. Amersham is suspected, but 
before Chief Inspector Tanner can 
do more than acquaint us with this 
fact the doctor himself is found mur- 
dered under precisely similar circum- 
stances. The household at Marks 
Priory is a curious one. Lady 
Lebanon, the mother, is a mono- 
maniac on the subject of the 
“Family” ; the Lebanons were famous 
long before England had a history, 
and by fair means or foul the line 
must not be broken. Her son Willie 
is an amiable weakling, who signs 
blank cheques when ordered and is 
spied upon by a pair of American 
footmen of villainous appearance 
and repellent manners. His fiancée, 
Isla, is the frightened lady in the 
case, and her nervousness seems ,to 
be abundantly justified, so many 
mysterious murders having happened 
during the past few weeks. Then 
there is an extremely dignified butler 
who, being the most unlikely persor, 
experience suggests we should suspect 
of the crimes. The story is ingeni- 
ously worked out, and the dénouement 
(an extremely logical one, by the way) 
took the first-night audience by sur- 
prise. Mr. Emlyn Williams gave a 
brilliant performance as young Lord 
Lebanon ; Miss Joyce Kennedy was 
excellent as Isla. Mr. Gordon Harker, 
rather more than adequately provided 
for with amusing lines, was v; y enter- 
taining as a Cockney police-sergeant 
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ARE YOU HALF WAY TO 
CONSTANT Hot Water? 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
$.W.1 


28, 














— 


Servants need hot water many times a day. And 
the household —well, there are troublous times 
if they don’t find hot water on tap. What 
about your home? Does your existing hot 
water system fail to meet the needs of your 
household and its staff? If it does, have it 
modernised at once. This is not as difficult 
of as expensive as it seems.- In fact, if gas is 
already laid on to your home you are half 
way to constant hot water. All you need is 
a gas water heater. There are several kinds. 
There is one to suit your home, to supply 
really hot water constantly to every hot tap. 
The service is unfailing and the cost for gas 
extraordinarily low. 


* * * 


You may live in a flat, bungalow, house, or mansion. 
Your family may be large or small. Their habits of 
life may necessitate an abundant or a moderate supply 
of hot water. Whatever the circumstances, there is a 
modern gas water heater to suit your home. Your 
gas undertaking will gladly advise and help you 
without obligation. Why not consult them now? 


GAS 


THE PREMIER FUEL FOR WATER HEATING 


SEND FOR THIS 12 PAGE BROCHURE 


You should learn more about the new methods of beating 
water by gas. Write now to the address below for a 
free copy of a 12 page brochure in which they are fully 
described and illustrated. 


GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 








—Can’t 





Can’t Sleep-Can’t Eat 


—Victim of Self-Poisoning. 


Work 








Many of us are only half ourselves, 
only 50 per cent. efficient, because 
of a foul condition of the intestines. 
Due to our sedentary habits and un- 
natural eating, our intestines become 
slow and sluggish and fail to move 
out the waste matter in time. It 
putrefies within us and sets up toxins 
and poisons that are absorbed by 
the system and cause a state of auto- 
intoxication or self-poisoning. This 
results in acidity, acid-indigestion, 
bad breath, coated tongue, head- 
aches, irritability, lassitude, and sleep- 
lessness 

Any person who is not feeling up 
to par should begin drinking hot water 
with the juice of half a lemon every 
morning upon arising. It is well to 
add to this a tablespoontul of Kutnow’s 
Saline Powder, for this improves the 


action of both the water and lemon 
juice. Kutnow’s Powder is a famous 
natural saline-alkaline aperient that 
has been used for years to reduce 
acidity and combat putrefaction in 
the gastro-intestinal canal. It makes 
a delightful effervescent drink that 
anyone will relish. 

Get about four ounces from any 
chemist and take it regularly every 
morning for a week. See what a 
difference in your physical condition, 
even in so short a time. Mark the 
better appetite you have and the im- 
proved digestion. Note the new strength 
and energy you feel. It’s really 
marvellous the difference when cone 
is internally clean. Just ask your 
chemist for Kutnow’s Powder. Four 
ounces is enough to make a conclusive 
test. 








Fine Selection of the 
Rare Stamps of all 
countries sent on ap- 


proval, at 9d. in the |/-discount off catalogue prices. 
CG. 6. Waitt," The Outspan.” Whitstable, Kent. 











ENJOY YOUR LEISURE 
HOURS AFLOAT 
IN YOUR OWN LITTLE VESSEL. 


KELVIN COMPLETE MOTOR LAUNCHES 
* obtainable from stock in great 
variety. 35 standard models in range. 
KELVIN MARINE ENGINES suit all manner 
of craft, from the 15-ft. runabout 
to the 400-ton auxiliary sailing yacht. 


OVER as0,000 H.R. IN SERVICE. 
Catalogues and full detaiie from :— 
THE BERGIUS COMPANY LTD. 
>» Dobbie's Loan - Glasgow 


TELRGRAMS : “ BERGIUS” GLASGOW 





YOUR CISTERN 


IN THE ROOF 
supplied by BAILEY’S * CALIBAN’ 
RAM Worked by falls of water as 
low as 3 feet given by running brooks. 
No running costs or attention | 
SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co. Ltd, 

Salford, r. 




















Laugh as you read 


“ONE AT A TIME” 


By R. S. HOOPER (“* Simple Simon") 
Author of “ And the Next.” 














THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF THE 


John Lane The Bodley Head. 


Gs. net. 

















ASTHMA 


stant relief in 
this standard 
remedy of 60 
years standing. 
4/6 a tin at all 
chemists. 


Himrods 
ASTHMA CURE 

















I 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


wi 


| Gaddand & Sons,Se wet Aes 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“WALTZES FROM VIENNA,” AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


M* HASSARD SHORT’S production of 
4 “Waltzes from Vienna” is a memorable 


one, for, though the book is dull and the humour 
negligible, the Strauss music, the colour, and the 
lighting more than atone for occasional moments of 
tedium. The plot is the stock one: Johann Strauss 
the younger loves Resi, the pastrycook’s daughter ; 
but when he has to decide between his art and his 
love, he chooses the former. So Resi gives him up, 
and marries a gentleman who has been hovering 
unobtrusively in the background for some time. 
Strength is given to this old situation by the presence 
of Strauss the elder, who has no sympathy with his 

af music. The scenarists (as apart 





son's “‘ modernist ” 
from the authors) have cleverly contrived that the 
whole play is overhung with suspense; all the 
evening we are on the tiptoe of expectation to hear 
“The Blue Danube,” though this is kept well in 
the background until the great moment when the 
composer conducts his father’s own orchestra and 
takes Vienna by storm. This final scene is immensely 
effective, and the first-night audience greeted the 
playing of this world-famous melody with as much 
enthusiasm as must have been aroused on that great 
night some eighty years earlier. Mr. C. V. France 
gave a fine performance as Strauss the elder. 
Mr. Robert Halliday acted very stiffly as the son, 
but sang admirably. Miss Evelyn Herbert was 
obviously chosen for her voice rather than her 
dramatic gifts. Miss Marie Burke made a great 
success as Johann’s patroness ; her singing of ‘‘ We 
Love You Still” being particularly delightful. 


“BLACK MAGIC,” AT THE ROYALTY. 


Giles Chalfont, the usual black and _ brooding 
stage scientist, had a theory that the will was more 
important than the soul. So he married Mary 
and crushed the spirit out of her until she was a 
colourless, listless creature who trembled at his 
frown. Having made her sufficiently a nonentity, he 
then proceeded’ to hypnotise her until she developed 
into a bright and sparkling society woman. (As 
she had, we were told, been possessed of immense 
charm and vitality before her marriage, the change 


in her seemed to be due less to hypnotism than 
reaction to decent treatment.) A medical locum 


ten hours of such concentrated calculation without sight of board or 
men. We give one of the games, which would scarcely be considered 
dull if played single-handed over the board. 


tenens, who had known Mary in Australia, fell in (Philidor’s Defence.) 


























" ° . WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
love with her. Giles thereupon handed his wife a (Koltanowski). (La Force) (Koltanowski). (La Force). 
revolver and instructed her to shoot the young 1. PK4 PK4 ° Knight to weaken the defence 
. ° ol 5 
man. Mary, however, shot Giles instead. It was ° ro. rs, a: — 
only a flesh wound, but appeared to be sufficient 4. KtxP KtKBs 16. KR KxB 
to convince Giles that love is stronger than science. ; KtQBs Casties ', Bx Kt; 17. BxBP and 
Moderately entertaining, and very well acted by 7. Castles PBs ; - ORs ? PKB, 
Mr. Franklin Dyall, Miss Kathleen O'Regan, and Black is hardly fair to his| 2 RY p BxR 
: family tree. This method of pre- 19. QxB QRs 
Mr. Michael Hogan. paring PQ4 lets White through in RRr forced bb nat 
the ceatre, and 7. —— KtB3 is seems fore ere, bu 
better. ee Black trembled for his 
CHESS . re aes 20. KtK2 
: 10. PK KtKr Threatening Kt—Kt3—Rsch. 
CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. . o BBr ning 3—Rse 
= 12. PB6! PxP * oom, Runs 
PROBLEM No. 4090.—By Eustace Eicucn (Mut Hit) . Bos KtKtz re RB3 BKty 
BLAS (en plea. Blind man's Bluff! Possibly| BQ7 is a little better. All is 
- Black thought his blindfold op- | over now, as after the pin PR3 
GE Y Y ponent had overlooked the pin. | is impossible. 
Yj Yj Yj; 14. BQB, 23. RKt3 PB3 
Yj Ls 15. Bx Kt 24. Px Pch R»P 
But White is ready to give up | 25. Rx Bch Resigns. 
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STALKING GORILLA WITH A CAMERA.—(Contd. from Page 310.) 


dark clouds made photography for the time impossible. 
The only chance of taking pictures of gorillas was to find 
the animals up trees or on hillsides. Looking back, it 
seems almost impossible to believe that in all this lower 
country I saw only one bare space of some six yards’ dia- 
meter, and this where a gorilla band had eaten down the 
vegetation ; and again almost impossible to realise that 


“/ * 
Z wn Va Zi & Md during all these days one never—save on an old elephant 

3 £7] § i _ a ans Ste Sm wa coe a 
a Ce "e 

[In Forsyth Notation: 8; BrK1Ssz ; 


fact that six feet or more separated one from earth. In 
such places, vines had covered some fallen tree so solidly 
WHITE (9 pieces). 
2Rp2pr; prb2zbP1; 3kzpr; 
rprP4 ; 3QR3; 3853.) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
































that one did not realise the distance from the ground. 

Each day we managed to get a little closer to the beasts 
before rain drove us back, occasionally getting photographs 
of a sort. We now began to see young males, females, and 
youngsters through the glasses, and on one occasion 
watched discipline administered by a mother to a par- 
ticularly cheeky brat who had impertinently jymped on 
father’s broad grey back. 

At last luck favoured us, for some twenty-five yards off 
a full-grown lady climbed a large magnolia tree to spy on 
us, while the band congregated below. (The subsequent 
events, during which excellent photographs were obtained, 
are described—in Mr. Maxwell’s own words—in the foot- 
note to those reproduced on pages 312 and 313.) 


























THIRTY IN THE DARK. 


Georges Koltanowski, the Belgian champion, has broken all records 
in blindfold play by winning twenty and drawing ten out of thirty 
games played simultaneously at Antwerp. Apart from the extra- 
ordinary feat of memory involved, the invention and originality dis- 

layed are little short of staggering, and we can stand in awe, as did 
Wells's First Men in the Moon before the Grand Lunar, in contem- 
plating a mighty thinking-machine that could emerge unscathed from 
































































































q SIZE plus SPEED plus SPACE! 


Space to live! Space to play! That is the keynote of the 
Britain,” the gigantic new five-day Atlantic luxury ship. 
liner with all outside rooms (called “ apartments ” 
staterooms). All apartments have outside 
private baths. 


“Empress of 
She is the only giantess 
because they're too big to be 
light and air—70 per cent. have 


On the Sports Deck you can enjoy a set of mixed doubles on a full-size 
tennis court. You can play a championship “squash” match on a full-size court, 
.or hold swimming races in the magnificent Olympian Pool. World-famous artists 
designed and decorated the vast public rooms. Per individual passenger, there 


jare more tons of ship, more square feet of living and playing space than on any 
jother liner in the World! 


i. 

















AMERICA in 5 days 


The “Empress of Britain" provides a new and shorter route 
between Europe and all parts of North America. Quebec 
is 500 miles nearer than New York, and the actual Atlantic 
crossing is reduced to 34 days, because 14 days are spent in 
the sheltered waters of the beautiful St. Lawrence Seaway. 














































































49,500 TONS “OIL-BURNE 








: “EMPRESS OFBRITAIN” : 
; SAILINGS : 


: From Seuthampton and : 
: Cherbourg to Quebec: : L 


“ matinitvown CANADIAN PACIFIC 


: fF South ton Nov.21 
, ae World’s Greatest Travel System 


> New York Dee. : 
Rm Monaco Dec.16 | 69.65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. Offices and Agencies all over the World. 
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HERALDRY and GENEALOGY 


* ULLETON’'S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
LTD., of 2, King Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1, specialise in the tracing of pedi- 
grees, in Heraldic work of every descrip 
tion and in designs for all purposes. 














ON YOUR CIGARETTE 


A drop of “ Vapex” placed 
on the middle of your 
cigarette brings antiseptic 
vapours into direct contact 
with the mouth, throat and 
nasal passages, giving quick 
relief from obstinate catarrh. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


v.70 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTO 


#2 J i, 5, SD 








TUTANKHAMEN TREASURES 








Twelve Real 
Photographic 
Post Cards 


PRICE 
Packet of Postage 
Twelve Subjects mm Extra. 


(Inland Post 14d. Colonial 24d. 
Foreign 4d.) 


PACKET NUMBER FOUR contains— 


037—-TUTANKHAMEN AND HIS QUEEN. 
038—A CASKET UPON STAND. 
039--A FUNERARY SHIP. 

OSA ee ASIATICS—SCENE ON PAINTED 


041—THE KINGS TRAVELLING TRUNK, 
. . SKET. 


X. 
045—PECTORAL: THE RISING SUN, 
046.—PECTORAL: THE MOON 
047—THE KING'S DIADEM. 
048—THE KING'S DAGGERS. 


PACKET NUMBER FIVE contains— 


049.—THE KING'S WISHING-CUP. 

050—AN ALABASTER PERFUME VASE. 

051—AN_ ALABASTER _ TRICERION. 

052—THE KING'S COSMETIC JAR. 

053—THE KING AND QUEEN'S PERFUME VASE, 
054—A_ LION-SHAPED VASE. 

055—THE KINGS CENTRE.-PIECE 

056—THE KING'S WALKING-STICK. 

057—-THE KING'S GOLD STICK. 

058—THE KING'S FAN. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 










: witha 30: HARDY 
__. TUNNY 
borough. CUP 


To BIG GAME 
ANGLERS 


Hardys of Alnwick are presenting the 
Silver Cup illustrated to the captor 
of the heaviest Tunny landed at 
Scarborough on Hardy Tackle under 
B.S.A.S. Rules, during Season 1931. 


IMPORTANT! 
Those anglers who are reluctant to lay out, in one 
payment, the total cost of a complete outht, are 
invited to write for 


Hardy's Big Game Outfit Hiring Terms. 


059—THE KING'S 





060.—THE KING'S EXME BOARD HARDY BROS. Lro. 


Five packets numbered 1—5, each containing twelve different Real (Index C.) 
Photographic Postcards, making a complete set of sixty Subjects, Atnwick, ENGLAND 
15/- plus postage. Inland 34d. Colonial 94d. Foreign 1/2}. (Please adbues 0b abevh. 

~ 61, Pall Mall, London. 
12, Moult Street, Manchester. 
101, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


B HARDY DAL AKONA 2005.6 


Newest first - class Hotel 


NICE of distinction. 
Greatest comfort and 





ATLANTIC atmosphere of home. 
Ss. These sets of Tutankhamen Postcards may be obtained by forwarding application, with 
HOTEL MODERATE TERM remittance, to The Publisher. ‘‘ The Illustrated London News," 346, Strand, London, 
Swiss Proprietor. W.C.2, or they may be ordered from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, Lrd., at their 


branch establishments. 



































ORDER FORM 


To THE PUBLISHER OF 


& SUBSCRIPTION 
BOUND FOR CANADA? 
...On Board Ship Try- RAT ES The Illustrated London News, 
The Illustrated 
London News 








346, Siranp, Lonpon, W.C.2 


Please send me Tue ILLUSTRATED 


Cigarettes | 
Mild, Sweet, Old Virginia Published | 00, 


~ ° months . ° 
Weemy | Soe |S ae months, commencing with the issue 
x 


at 1/- m. Nos. | , 
The Largest Independent at: | of a ___ for which 


AT HOME ../\£3 48. od.£t 148.0. 15s. od. | J enclose 
} | 


6 * — pn 
y id 4 MACOONALOS CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS MONTREAL CANADA CANADA +63 1s. 8d ft 128. 6d.) 148. 8d. N te —_ 


iiettaseacell | Add 
ELSEWHERE 4 . eae aa 
ABROAD £3 118. 4d.f1 178 6d.| 175. od. 


_ ee ee ae Date - ‘i » £698 


Six Lonpon News weekly for 


months 





Three 























LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY 


LIMITED. '* 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply to the above 
Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements for reproducing Illustrations, 


Photographs, fc. 
Sole Agents for “ The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” &c. 


10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4 





A CECIL ALDIN SPORTING TERRIER © 


Each page-picture of WOGGLES is a delight. 
Each is beautifully reproduced in colours. 





ONCE SEE WOGGLES AND YOU 
WILL NEVER FORGET HIM! 























The Shaving 
Cream that re- 
mains moist, softens 
the beard—and soothes 

and invigorates the skin! 


WOGGLES is appearing each week in 


She 





















7" “ : Every Wednesday: ONE SHILLING. Publishing Office : 346, Strand, W.C.2 
Price 1s. 6d. a tube. Sold at chemists. British Depot: 


F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd., 31, Banner St., London, E. C. 1. 
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You are amused by 
the Social Climbers 


You enjoy a good story 





based on French history 





Have you ever felt 


Speed 


the fear of 


Are you preparing now 


for Autumn parties 


A reputation as hostess is an enviable thing. Every 
season has its particular demands. The table sugges- 
tions by Winifred Lewis, presented in photogravure, 
are vivid reminders that the Autumn dinner - party 
season is returning. 


Does a true stowaway 


story interest you 








Do you know what you 
pay for at a big Hotel 





P 


“THE GENTLE ART OF SOCIAL CLIMBING,” by 
C. Patrick Thompson, and illustrated by john Austen, 
reviews with some satire how the aspiring climbers 
endeavour to crash into Society. . . . Highly amusing, 
and all of it true! 





Then, even if you have heard it before, the amazing 
story of ‘“‘ THE DIAMOND NECKLACE,” as described 
by Norman Hill and illustrated by F. Matania, R.I., makes 
delightful reading. The affair of the diamond necklace 
was one of those tremendous trifles which changed the 
course of European history. 

When you touch fifty—sixty, does fear make you raise 
your foot? Your car reached this efficiency through the 
hazards of speed that somebody took. ‘‘ THE TOLL 
OF SPEED,” by Barrie Lyndon, is a human review of 
what speed fever demands, and the deathly toll it has 
taken. 








Better be sure than 
embarrassed. . . . 


In these days it is so easy to do the wrong thing in Dress. 
Madge Garland, the woman editor, gives pages of timely 
sound advice on dress for the Autumn. 























Eric Muspratt, the author of ‘‘My South Sea Island,” 
writes ““STOWAWAY.” He writes: ‘This is my 
first real-life story since my book.” ‘“ STOWAWAY” 
is fact. His fellow-passengers on the ‘‘ Rawalpindi” 
will confirm it. It is a gripping story. 


Charles Graves in ‘THE £ S. D. OF HIGH LIFE” 
takes you behind the scenes in the big hotels and clubs 
of London. You may think the prices are high, but when 
you have read this account and seen the men who 
matter, you will know there’s a good reason why. 





THESE ARE BUT A FEW OF THE “HIGH SPOTS" IN THE SEPTEMBER 


BRIT 


NNI 


NEW STYLE MAGAZIN ——es 





